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Tus writer of the.¢ ticles and letiors has mt heen inhhied to 
veprint them by cu ica that they poasest any peonlias mull boyd 
what they may derive flem the fiat tha he has ic ide Tin Bo uyal to 
move thou tn vears. Tr common wits all whe know india hom 
peimon il experiance ut frel deop infrcsé in hor prope hthe utot 
is paincd do find that Jndian questivs ore vito so givobly amp. 
prohonded in Engt rii-—nven by the Ieadens of public opufon, art 
thet, seriotig emors are constantly ciroulatd in regond to the eh acter 
of the adfoiniste lon, ‘Chis does not acise feom any sant of ability cr 
patiiotinn, but her war of k owludge at fist Land, iInpartcet ago. 
lo ivf oudtion, cul iron ignorance of the inuiuenes of patty «pirit in 
Indij, nda thc.e cireumstanccs, the opinions and statomunt> uf 
fase whe have any personal khowledec cf India passuss v Ine, event 
whore thia moy Ge unadvompanied by ary thing mow Mon aver ie 
ability and common honesty 

ft is only fair to add, that there articles wore written during the 
Wrey of a iosidenco in’ England out shot by fhe Jato events in 
Bougal, ond trv the weiter had no opportu, of vefari g to off jal 
gources foi the exact verifcation of all tho si tements ho has made, 
which, howover, ho TV olicves will bo found to b sista tinlly Kee a 
aad sac he able t) supply this defeat in veyi iy them for sepatato- 
piicattaiete thie anexpected recall toFrutia necessarily mavented hin « 
fiom devoting 6 them any myinule ntvontion. 
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RECENT ORITICISM ON THE CONDUCT AND CITARACTER 
OL THE INDIAN EXLOUTIVE, 


{Trom tle Leonomist of September 12, 1867.) 


From the peculiar constitution of European society in India, + 
consisting of distinct and sharply-defined ¢lasses, not shadin; 
off into one another, or “ fused,’ as at home,—party-spirit an- 
class-prejudices prevail very keenly. Men of more than avey 
age strength of character are uf course generally above the evi 
influences of such a state of things, but nct so with the ma- 
jomty One result of this is, that every thing written by mon 
in India, however valuable for facts, datails, and personal ox- 
Ce is tainted by an unusual degieo of one sidedness * 
‘he evil is enhanced by the non-existence of a lileimy class, 
like that in England, consisting of men of Ingh talent and 
education, tootmuch alive to the honowr of theix profession 
to engage in personal squabbles; and so enthely unconnectod 
with the measures or the mon judged by them, that their opi- 
nions on hoth are generally marked by candour, temper, and 
impartiality A large proportion of tho Indian jounals are 
edited by men, not net of tho literay profession, but 
who, Hovaias ifed in other pursuits, havo taken to journalism 
as & p3-uen'—involided officers, insolvent merchants, &e Of 
course there are many exceptions, and among others we would 
prominently, mention the editors of those able papers the Friend 
of India, Madr os Midencoum, and Bombay Times, All this must 
be borne in mind when we read pamphlets o. hooks by Indian 
wrltera ; and more especially when anonymous; for m many 
cases the name ig withheld simply because rts appearance 
Mould weaken confidengg in the statomonts made, fiom the 
act that the writer wou! be recognise] a8 a notorioys parti- 
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gan, and perhaps be known to be excited by strong pergonal 
feelings It should, moreover, be recollected that,. whereas a 
« partisan writer on English questions is restrained within cer- 
tam limits of misstatement by the knowledge, of his readers, 
a wiiter on Indian questions In England is, ein any such 
check, and may state what he chooses with impu pity 
We will take as an illustration of these remarks a graphic 
and clever brochure, entitled The Mutumy of the Bengal Army, 
by one who has served under Sir Charles Napier ; not so much 
* Decause it is, in point of impartiality, quite a fair specimen of 
the recont criticism on our Indian politics, as because it will 
give us the opportunity of xupidly zevivwsug the character and 
conduct of the men who have the foremost place in our Indian 
Executive) The pamphlet is, indeed, » striking illustration of 
the extent to“which an able writer may be led into puerile 
invective and downright misstatement by party-spirit or pos 
sibly by personal feelings It would really seem that all the 
admirers of Sir Charles Napier must, by some necessity, fall 
ato that great pansrele habit of virulent invective against 
ery individual however distinguished, and against every body 
bs however respestable, not entertaining his views on 
blic questions. Thus, in the pamphlet before us, Colonel 
puch, the Secretary to Government in the Military Depart- 
ment, is described as a “sycophant” and an “ignoramus ,” 
the magistrates as “unfledged boys ;” the Members of the Su- 
veme Council as * vain, ignorant, and incompetont,”—* Lord 
alhousie’s tools ,” Lod Canning as “weak and vacillating,” 
&e, &e Lake all the followers of Su Charles, the author's 
leading doctrine is, that Lord Dalhousie was a mischievous and 
incompetent man, and the Civil Servico the auin of India, 
Accordingly, the object of his at is, to show that the 
former caused the mutiny, and the latter prevented its imme- 
diate suppression We cannot say his success in making out 
his case is as great as might have been expected from one who 
is so ready to say any thing that seoms necessary for his pur- 
pose , 
“The writer's account of the mutiny is remarkal’"™because , 
he states number of circumstances not before known, and if - 
true, of great importance. Ie asserts that even hofore the 
ex King of Oude left that province,—that is to say, more than 
eightoen months ago, he and his prime minister had deter- 
mined upon @ plot for overthrowing the British rule , that the 
visit of the queen mother to England was merely “to remove 
attention from this design ;” that an, alliance was: made with 
the King of Delhi; and that advantal e was taken of the (as- 
sorted) dissatisfaction of all the Mussuligan Sepoys in the Bengal 
army at the annexation-of a Mussulmatstate, to corrupt them ¥ 
a of higher pay, &c. ‘The obvious question arises, Tow 
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does the writer know all these circumstances, no such discovery 
having been made by any one else either in the aulay of 
Government or out of it, no intimation of any such facts hav 
ing appeared in any of the official reports or public newspapers? 
Either the whole statement is a fiction, elaborated for the pur- 
pose of connecting the revolt with the annexation of Oude, and 
so of throwing the blame on Lord Dalhousie, supposing that 
act could make him in any way responsible for such 1esults,— 
or the writer knows more than he ought to know, and was 
admitted to the secret councils of the cx-king, as some of lus 
English agents may have been 
He proceeds to say that, notwithstanding the dissatisfaction 

of the Mussulman Sepoys and the overtmes of the king, the 
attempt to excite a mutmy would” haye failed but for the 
“ combined ignorance and folly” of Colonel Birch; the Military 
Secretary, in introducing the new gartridges. Of official men, 
Colonel Birch appears to be the writer’s especial béte noir, and 
he reserves for him all his strongest words of abuse. Upon him 
ig thrown the whole blame of introducing the cartmdges, and 
of the delay which ho asserts occured in withdrawing them ; 
while Lord Dalhousie 1s accused of having appointed so m- 
competent a person to so important a trust merely “to show 
his spite towaids Sir C. Napier.” When a man wittes in this 
fashion, one cannot help suspecting that personal feelings are 
at work, The recent official correspondence published on this 
subject, and laid before Parliament, 1s dircotly at variance with 
the writer's statements. He asserts that cartridges besmeaied 
with hogs’ and cows’ lard had actually been used, whorens it 
appears that the grease on the ball (to which the objection was 
first made) was@that of mutton and wax, and that at the timo 
the suspicious report arosé, the practice at the dopét had not 
reached the stage of loading, so that the Sepoys had not been 
called on to bito or even handle the new cartudges. Itis stated 
hy the Government that not a single new cartridge has beon 
issued to aty native soldier from first to lost, Again, so far is 
it from being true that nothing was done by tho Military De- 
partment on the Sepoys’ objections being reported, as the writer 
asserts, that orders were promptly given to allow them to ob- 
tain wax and oil for themselves to grease the balls. 

7The share of blame, which belongs respectively to Lord 
Dalhousie and Colonel Burch, having b2en thus explained, xt 
yemains to be seen how the writer proves his case against the 
Civil Service. Ile asserts, in direct opposition to all other 
reports received from Indja, that the Indian Government have 
exhibited the greatest want of “courage and capacity,” alter- 
jnately ignoring the danger and falling into panics ; and this is 
explamed by the influence which the civil servants, who are 
members of the Supreme Council, are said to exercise qvor” 
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Lod Canning ‘Their sole object is represented to have heen 
to blind the Govorno: General as to the rea} danger, and to 
dissuade him from active measures, lest mutiny should piove 
how great had been their incapacity for the government of tho 
empiie they had msmanajed for upwards ofa contwy. In 
other words, the way to hide the fact of the mutiny was to let 
it goon Such reasoning carries its own refutation with it 
It appears to us, that whether acting or not under the advice 
of the members of Council, Lord Canning adopted every pos- 
sible measure that the emergency called for, and that from 
fust to last he exhibited gicat encrgy and promptitude. There 
was no loss of time in meeting the various objections succes- 
sively raised, fist as to the grease on the ball, and then on 
the cartridge paper, explanations and assurances were followed 
immediately by orders that thé new cartridges should not be 
issued (By some acgident these orders appear, however, not 
to have reached Meerut) When the mutiny arose, a succes- 
sion of enactments and general orders, with a view to its sup- 
presston,—the summary punishment of the guilty, the reward 
of the faithful, the disbandment of suspected regiments, the 
summons of reinforcements from the Cape, Mauritius, and Coy- 
Ton, the despatch of steamers to intercept the Chinese forces, 
the conferring of the amplest powers upon the Commissioners 
of the Punjab and Oude to do whatever the emergency called 
for, all these and many other measures betoken vigour and 
judgment in the Executive , while the writer of the pamphlet 
before us would persuide the Enghsh public that the only re- 
medy thought of by the Council wasthe suppression of the freo- 
dom of the press And, in tiuth, the supervisign of the press, 
which at such a time of poril was in numerous Pistances domg 
every thing in its power to werken the confidence of the natave 
population 2 the good faith and power of the Govenmont, was 
a measure of the strictest urgency, as any of our readers will 
know who have studied with any attention tho character of 
their comments on the first outbreak of the mutiny 

In nothing more i3 tho violent party-spuit of the writer 
aol than in the sketch which he gives of the personnel of 
the Council and Secietaries It is full of sarcasm and bittor- 
ness, but 1s as incorrect as 1618 bitter. My Dorin, who is de- 
scribed as an “indolent sybanite,” and “ dofidient in mental 
culture and ability,” was durmg a gicat number of years Se- 
oretary to Government in the Financial Department, and was 
considered to have shown such great judgment and piudence 
in his difficult task during the two Runjab wars, that when a 
vacancy: occurred in Council about five yeas ago, the Court of 
Directors, considering that his expereyge would be as valuable 
as his long seivices W2re meritorious, appointed him to the 
“gant seat Itis added that, dming the short time, he acted 
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as President of the Council, the Sonthil outbreak occurred ; 
but it is well known thai this arose from causes long before at 
work,—that the Sonthal district was, previous to the outbreak, 
under the immediate supervision of the Government of Lengal, 
not of the Council of India, and that if there was any mis- 
management 1n its suppression, as tho write: states, the blame 
does not vest with Mr. Dorin more than with the Council gone- 

rally * 

With regmd to the remarks on the limited sphere of Mh. 
J P. Grant’s Indian experience, we happen to know that ths 
gentleman was cmploycd several years ago on a very important 
and difficult mission to one of the principal native courts in 
the south of India, and that for his remarkable abilities, he * 
has been on other occasions specially selected to conduct com- 
missions of inquiry in various provinces of the empire, so 
that the wiiter is altogether inconect in stating that the Ben- 
galees are the only race with which he is acquainted Itisa, 
mere absurdity to state that Mr. Giant Jabours under an im- 
pression that the pole of Bengal are a type of the ITindos- 
tanees generally , for we suppose such a mistake could not be 
made by the youngest ensign in the country, much less by one 
who has been successively Secretary to the Government of Bon- 
gal, and Secretary to the Government of India in the Home and 
Foreign Denes In the article in the Caleutia Renew 
on Lord Dalhousie’s udininistration we fiid these wads: “Mx, 
Grant’s official career 1s acknowledged by competent judges lo 
have exlubited inflexible impartiality, high sense of honow, 

‘undaunted love of justice, and unwearied search for truth,” 
Since he has been in the Council, he 1s known to have distin« 
guished himself by bringing forward, among many other useful 
measures, the impoitant Bill fo. the Registration of Under- 
Tentres and the Redemption of the Liwd-Tax. As to his 
being “an adept at'intrigue,” this is the most unlucky blundoy 
of all, for Mx, Grant’s honesty and plain speaking a1e 1 proverb, 

General Low, being a military man, 1s lot off casily,—tha 
only fact against him being that “age and climate had already 
begun to tell upon his nerves” : 

Of Mr Cecil Beadon, the Secretary t) the Goveinment of 
India in the Lome Department, who we are told as “ nairows 
minded and unsciupulons,” and “hated independent Eng. 
lishmen,” &c, the Caleutia Review says m tho aticle just 
now quoted, that when Lord Dalhousie determined upon the 


* This Sonthal rising greatly resembled the Sepoy mutiny in some respects: 
it was sudden, entirely unforosten, and oe in respect to the leaders who- 
wore ruined by flobt, entirely wehont intelligible canso. ‘ho wholo population’ 
rose suddenly, nnd mmdeied eyory man, womnh, and ehiid whom they mek of 

" othr than thelt own 1ace st whon the pizsonoxs were questioned afterwards ¢ 
as to their motive, they could give none, They moely syd thay were oidered tf _ 
y 980 by hepriests, and the priests had tecoived ordore from the goda 
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great measure of cheap and uniform postage, he selected My. 
Beadon as gne of the members of the commission appointed 
to 1eport upon tle best mode of carrying it out, because 
“he possessed thorough business like habits, great energy, 
and quickness ;” as well as, the reviewer might have added, 
‘singular acuteness, and the power of seizing, ont of a mul- 
titude of crude suggestions, exactly those which were prac 
ticable, and of putting them into a working shape’ Mr Bea 
don was for years a distinguished member of ts Council of 
Education, and has always shown the greatest zeal in promot- 
ing the success of the great English College for nativo students, 
in the establishment of a University, and im inciting the youth 
“of Bengal to exertion by throwing open to ‘distinguished stu- 
dents the highest posts in the uncovenanted service of the 
judicial, revenue, rolice, and education departments As Se- 
cretary to the Government of Bengal under Lord Dalhousie, he 
distinguished himself in working out many most important 
reforms, and im initiating measures for the extension of road- 
communication, tha improvement of the pohce and judiciary, 
the cultivation of the Nanda in the Delta of the Ganges, the 
SonEsey Ey of towns, the suppression of affrays, and many 
others 
Fortunately we kave been thus able to give a specific reply 
to the remarks made on the character of the leading members 
of the Executive Government at Calcutta, and we think we 
have shown that ihey are men in whom Lord Dalhousie and 
Lord Canning have not unreasonably placed confidence, But 
eyen if we had not possessed this ea knowledge, we should 
have known that those statesmen were not likely to endanger 
their own reputation and the welfare of the empire committed 
to their charge by the selection of incompetent advisers In 
India, statesmen ave not fettered in their selection of advisers 
by the claims of aristomatic connections and the possessors of 
votes Mere private interest has less weight there than in any 
country in the would, for the simple reason that it would be 
too great a2isk. Where a hundred and-fifty millions of alens 
in race and veligion have io be governed by a handful of 
Englishmen, and where the very system of government is 
almost experimental, 1t is felt that the best men must bo 
” taken for the chief posts, no matter whethor they have family 
interest or not. 
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THE CALCUTTA PETITION AND EUROPEAN PARTIES 
© IN BUNGAL 


[Irom the Deonomtst of September 26, 1857 ] 


Wer had occasion in a recent article on the character and con- 
duct of the Executive at Caleutta, to advert to the very great 
bitterness of party spirit and class prejudices which distingmsh 
the European community in India It is important that this 
state of things should be clearly understood in England, and 
that we should endeavour to get a right view of the relations 
in which Anglo Indian parties and classes stand to cach other, 
For, whatever may be the changes, 1f any, hereafie: mado in 
the mode of controlling and supervising Indian administration, 
one thing at least is quite certain, that the Enghsh public will 
have to exercise more and more the functions of a court of 
appeal and reference in Indian questicns. With incronsing 
facilities of communication by rail and telegraph, with tho 
increasing importance of India commercially and politically, 
with the more vivid sense of the fact that our possession of 
India involves a very se1ious moral responsibility,—there will 
grow up in England a greater interest in India than has existed 
heretofore, and a greater readiness to legislate for India in 
England, instead at laevtng the administration of that ampire 
to the Indian Executive and the Court of Directors, Whether 
India will be the better for parliamentary interference, whe- 
ther changes of system made with every new change of party,— 
experiments by men possessmg no personal acquaintance with 
India, and the application athaie notions to the government 
of a people so different from our own, and possessing ancient 
civilisation and laws peculiar to themselves,—will all tend to 
make our tenure of India more secure, our rule more respected 
and welcome, may be doubtful, but there can be little doubt 
of the fact that a change of this sort will come. Alady, the 
various parties and classes in India show a giowing disposition 
to seek the aid of the English public in the settlement of their 
differences, Each party wishes to secure public opinion jn 
England on its own side; and the weaker 1¢ is in India, the 
more eager it will be to call in the aid of Parliamont hove 
This in itself will tend to mislead us; for the party which hhs 
its own way in India will not care to come into court at all, so 
that we shall hear only one side. Wo have but to take up any, 
Indian journal to discover how much tautual recumination 
iste i and how ane o the Ler a issue, we find 
he planta) omplaming, that the In ian ¢ vernnjent (as re- 
presantedl by the Civil Btvlos) ‘sacgifice their pan haNs the 
“hadives. ‘he native gri¢vance is, that they do not posites that 
share Of place and power to which “thet abilify and Lereditary 
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rights entitle them The missionaries condemn the Govern- 
ment for not making more strenuous éfforts to protect the pea 

sontry from the oppression of the native Jandloids and Euro 

pean planters, while the civil servants defend themselves by 
pomting out that these charges contradict each other, and by 
pleading generally ihat they are attacked by all partics Lecause 
each asks for more than is equitable or expedient Under 
these circumstances, 11 becomes a serious duty to endeavour 
to got a clear view of the position of classes and questions, 
without catching the contagion of Indian animosities, or 
Deing, musled Ly the exagge.ations and onc sided statements 
which the several parties bring before us. Our duty is to! 
judge impartially. We know less than they do on the spot; 
but we have the advantage of not being heated or biassed as 
they are, 

European society in India divides itself into two great divi- 
sions, consisting of the official and the non official classes respec- 
tively The former comprises the civil, military, and “ uncove- 
nanted” services; and the latter, the indigo and silk planters 
of the interior, with the merchants and brokers of the Presi- 
dency towns ‘The officers of the Civil Service, taken.from the 
“upper middle” or professional classes in England, the sons of 
civil and miltary officers, or country gentlemen, have always 
been 1equired by the East India Company to give sufficient 
guarantees of intellectual and educational fiuness, by passing a 
preliminary examination nearly corresponding to the “httle-go” 
at Oxfoid ,—by a tivo years’ special training at the Hertford- 
shire College, where the nominee, failing to pass the successive 
examinations, forfeited his appointment ,*—hy passmg an _ex- 
amination in two native languages at the Presidency previous 
to entering on active duty as “assistant magistrate ;’—and by 
further and more difficult examinations} m those languages as 
well as in law previous tp receiving the full powers of a magis- 
trate, After these admirable secmities for due qualification 
have been taken, the Bengal civil servant is, at the ond of six 
or eight years, app2mted to the grade of magisiiate, his age 
being then about twenty six or twenty eight We believe that 
recently, owing to special and temporary circumstances, pro- 
motion has been mcre rapid, while the age and term of service 
wwe have given are based on an aveiage of several years. We 
have been thus particular in stating the age and qualifications 
of the civil servants, because one of the stiongest charges brought 
by the Planting Interest against the Government is, that the 


a 
* Theso arraigements are now replaced, asis well known, by competitive 
examingtions reaulting in a diréot appointment to India 

t At those exammations tlie officer is 1equu‘éAto conduct a tial, 1nd native - 
docnments im Ms, and warté his decision m the veinaculm in tho presonca of 
native and Enghsh officials 
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preservation of order and justice in the interior is intiustod to 
men who neither in point of age nor training are fit for such a 
position. Whule*admitting that a better training in the prin- 
ciples of law and greater experience would be a gain, we think 
those charges are marked by very great exaggeration, especially 
when we compare these conditions with the conditions of re- 
ceiving similar offices of trust in England. When the civihan 
arrives at a standing of about twelve years, he becomes “ col 
lector,” first in a small, and subsequently in a large: district, 
in which position he not only realises the Government land 
revenue, but decides judicially all questions of rent between 
landlord and tenant, assesses 1evenuo on lapsed lands, man- 
ages estates held divectly by Government, registers mutations 
of landed property, &e The civil servant of seventeen yeas’ 
standing, or thereabouts, generally obtains the position of civil 
and sessions judge, if his previous career affords 1eason for sup- 
posing him qualified for that high position Le then decides 
cases appealed from and committed by the magistrate, as well 
as civil suits and such as are brought up by appeal from the 
lower civil and small cause courts (administered generally by 
native judges) Such 1s the official career of the bull of the 
civil service during the twonty-five or thirty years which form 
the average term of service The more important posts such 
as those of Judge in the Sudder or High Court at the Presi- 
dency, of Member of the Revenue Board of Commissioner (or 
Prefect) of a Division, of Inspector of Prisons, of Director of 
Public Instruction, of Secretary to Government in various de- 
pee reserved for those whose alihty and industry 

ave been tried in inferior posts, and who are found _pre- 
eminently fitted for such responsibihty In tho “ regular line” 
of the sei vice, seniority recerves some consileration; butin these 
Jatier posts, hardly any at all,—they are reserved as prizes for 
those who can win them. There is one other featwe in tho 
constitution of this body which we have not montioned,—the 
fact of its being a “covenanted” service ; that is to say, there 
iss a “covenant” between the East India Company and the 
civil servant, to the effect that the latter enters the service on 
the understanding that the offices we hava spocified shall be 
reserved exclusively for this body,—that the members shall not 
trade or engage in any business on their own account, and 
shall obey all regulations and orders of the Company m refer- 
ence to leave of absence, salaries, pensions, deduotions for an- 
nuity fund, & In making such a covenant, the object of the 
Company was to secure fgr a specific term the services of & 
class of persons who woulg not have been willing to take ser- 
vice except on a guarantge ns to the pesitiot they werd to 
decupy Now, consdemfg that there is no class of persons in 
India sufficiently large to provide competont incumbents for 
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even one tenth of the posts held by the civil servants, some 
such covenant appears indispensably necessary. But because 
occasionally an able merchant or barrister in Calcutta, ov an 
intelligent planter in the interior, is to be found who would 
prefer the duties of a magistrate or member of the Legislative 
Council, this covenant 2s made a grievance. 

Now, the o1dinary European population of a district consists 
of five or six officers of the Civil Service,—and, if there is a 
regiment, of a score of military officers,—all residing at the cen 
tral station of the district, are the civil and c1iminal courts, 
the jail, iraasnry, high school, and hospital are placed; while 
scattered over the district, at distances varying from ten to fifty 
miles from the “station,” are perhaps twenty indigo and silk 
factories, with abcut the same number of European planters in 
charge of them. The planters are not colonists in the usual 
sense of the word any more than the civil and military officers, 
for the climate of India does not and never can permit Kuro- 
peans to bring up their families in India; so that, like the 
civilian or militaly man, the planter’s object iy to make a, for- 
tung and xetire to England, where his family have been sent 
for health and edtication ‘The only difference between him 
and the official is, that if fortunate he may make his fortune in 
two or three years, while the latter has to wait a quarter of a 
century for his by saving a portion of his salary Even if the 

lanter were not, from the nature of the climate, prevented 
vom regarding India as a home, and from settling down there, 
as he would in Canada or Australia, the difficulises of obtaining 
land 1m, a country aleady pre-occupied by a dense indigenous 

opulation would necessarily prevent the settlement of any 
arge European pepulation in India The native landholders 
regaid the Europe1n planters with extreme jealousy, and throw 
great difficulties in the way of letting land to them, and, whon 
they do, frequently resort to fiaudulent measures for ousting 
them, to open violence, to affrays, the forcible destiuction of 
their crops, &e On the other hand, in addition to the imper- 
fect tonure of land in Bengal, there are not many opporttthitigs 
of buying” good land, for the sale of such land for arrears of 
revenue is not common, while land is every year rising in value 
Another difficulty which the ndigo-pluater meets with, is the 
extreme unwillingness on the part of the native tenantry to 
pare indigo. Whether truly or not, they declare that it ex- 

aust’ thé land, and that they’find 1+ more profitable to grow 
their own crops of pulse, rice, wheat, and sugar cine, &e. 

These circumstances appear 1o us quite sufficient to account 
for the small extent to. which Enghghmen attempt to setile in 
Bengal; but tho planters and the @gloutta merchants allege 
otter reasons, and as¢ribe the fact to the jealousy entertained 
towards all “independent” Englishmen by the Civil Borvice If 
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we ask how any such unnatural feelings aro allowed to ailgct 
their interests, we must turn to the representations that are 
contained in the” petition just received from Calcutta Tore 
and elsewhere the great remedy for all their wrongs is stated 
to be their admission to the Legislative Council, and the sub- 
stitution of the Enghsh law and language for the acts of the 
Indian Legislature and the languages of India in the courts 
What is this but asking that the conveniance and advantage of 
_-& few wealthy settlers may be considered before that of the 
.natives of India, who for some reason cr other mistrust and 
“ dislike the planters, and consider thew interests to be directly 
at variance with thar own? Most important 1s 1 for the 
gradual civilisation of India, its growth in wealth, security; 
and knowledge, as well as for-the benefit of England, that Eng- 
lish capital and enterprise shall by every possible menns find 
an opening in India, but surely this is not to be accomplished 
by, violating the most fundamental principles of equity at the 
very outset Yet, because the Government of India and its 
Cavil Service set themselves in opposition to demands of this 
kind, they are accused of throwmg obstacles in the way of Eu- 
yopean enterprise lest their authority in India may be wenk- 
ened! We sincerely 1espect commercial cnterprise. We believe 
that tt will do much for India, indirectly no doubt quite as 
much as just government itself. But we are sure that nothing 
could be worse for our rule in India than that the natives should 
have reason to suspect that the welfare of the people of India is 
subordinated in the minds of the Government to that of tem 
yerporary English settlers A cry of “India for the Indians” 
. would then indeed be certain and not only certain, but justi- 
fied. Our space, however, is exhausted, and we must return to 
this subject in our next article,# 

* With reference to that part of ths and the succeeding orticle which touches 
upot the telntive advantages of the practical training for his future duties reeolyed 
by the junior civil servant, and of the training received by an English barilster, 
people in England should bea in mind the very peculiar olioumstances attending 
the administration of justice in Bengal They should recollect the enoisious diffi- 
oulty in gotting at the truth Tho Inghsh mnagisirato decides by the direct avn- 
dence of the witnesses, and more especially by that of the Bohias. Pajmy on the 
part of the plaintiff defendant, witnesses 01 policeman, 1s of rare ocamrenco Tor~ 
gery of documents equally so, In Bengal, truth ig tha oxogption, porjury the rule 

ustead of the pohca aftoiding any help, they aie Mcie corcapt, if possole, than 
tho people. orcover, the tespeotable classes of society, those whose statements 
might be most depended on, think it disgraceful to bo seen in o court of justice 
even as witnesses; and if they can possibly avoid attending when summoned to 
give evidence,—by removal to another place, or somo other stratagem they do 
40. The consequence is, that, in the simplest cases, the mag strate has to hunt w 
all sorts of indirect evidence as to the real motives which led to the action being 
brought, as Shatinguralted fiom tho%e which have been advanced; to find what 
formor disputes, if any, have oxistel batween the parties; to find what aclations 
existed between them; whethor hey are really adtqng in their own name, o 
merely ropresont other parties, in®ho’ background, of more snfluance and position, 
‘The writer of these articles hag, week after week 1is3h long before daylight, and 
ridden goross sountiy to the village which was tho dwelling-place of the parties 
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THI CNGLISH SETTLERS AND THD CIVIL SERVICH 
IN BENGAL 


[Tiom the Leonomust of October 8, 1857,] 


Wn resume our consideration of the relation in which the of- 
ficial and non-official classes of the Emopean population stand 
to each other in Bengal. The principal grievance alleged by 
the latter against the former is the thieatened imposition of 
what the local press terms the “ Black” Act ; that is to say, the 
adoption of that part of Mx, Macaulay’s code which abolishes 
the anomelous system under which there is one law for tho 
black and another for the white min Originally, the British 
hoin settler in India could clam exemption from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Company’s law courts even in the case of civil] suits 
and of misdemeanours, In spite of much declamation, and the 
absurd assertion that Englishmen had a right to be tried by 
English law in whatever country they might be, instead of by 
the law of that country, this special perees was abrogated 
some years ago, »xcept in the case of criminal offences of a 


in a case before him im orda that unexpectedly ho mght make local inquires 
from disinterested parties, and find the tiuth before the “ story’ was too well pre 
paied After along r de or palanquin journey of some houis, perhaps though 
rice-flelds, thick jungle or half swamp the young civil servant misives in the vil- 
lage ‘Tae rvmour tast the ‘ mag.stiate” has anddenly made his appearance flies 
like wildfire, old and young, women and children, labourers and land agonts, fa 
mers and landlords, ht rry ont to have 2 look at the saith, The plainti and tho 
defendant guess shiewdly what he 1s come for, und ara in despa that then attor~ 
neys aro not at hand to adyiso them us to the line to be taken by them and thoty 
respective witnesses As a last 1esouce, they vie with one another eagoily m 
pressing comteous attentions upon the “imearnation of justice Ono runs for a 
stool for him to sit on, enotha: for an timbrella, while their frionds fotch smoleed 
milk and indigestible pantains Ow youthful magistiate declines theso favoms, 
and proceeds to colleat all the moat respectable men of the village together under 
ahady bation, He then takes with him the plamtaff and dofondnnt up to cach 
of the little crowd of icspectables successively and asks of each in tun whether 
hoth parties acknowledge him to be an impartial man, unconneeted with elther, 
and uninterested in the dispute. Io thus collects a suftielent body of reapectable 
and trugtwouthy witnesses He places them apart by themselves undar a troo, 
and takes them sit down alone, while he goes out of earshot, but not out of sight, 
under another tree, ard calls them up to him one by one for enrofiul orose' oxn 
mination in the presence of the plamtil? and defendant ‘This done, he visits the 
land in dispute, if muy; males a sketch of it, calls for tlie documents in tho cage, 
itany are required; and thus anticipates cleverly concocted perjury, forgery, and 
the machmatons of the detestable fatermty of low native attorneys, who ive 
upon fraud and litigaticn, He rides off; and after a hasty bathe and bicnikfast, 
is in cout by eleven aclock to decidg his eases, with o oleay conscience, though 
sonlewhat wenried by such a prelude to the s:x or seven hours’ worle in coms, 
This 1s the sort of taming requisite for n Bengal magistrate and judge In 
this way, besides gettin at the truth in the only way possible, he obtains a know- 
edge of the people, their habits, modes of Ife, prejudices notions, land-tonures, 
any Raguages which 16 woith infintely moiethen the tainng which a barister 
‘sAvould bring from Westminster or the Old Bailey, And what bainster of any 
~glanding, ox any character, would go through this sort of undignified wear and 
a fear, ich to p young olvilian of flve-and-twenty 1s pinctionble, though not plen- 
sant? 
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serious kind. As regards the latter, it is still necessary that 
the native complamant shall proceed against the English planter 
in the Queen’s Court at Calcutta, even though the offence may 
have been committed many hundred miles up the country, and 
shall himself, with his witnesses, proceed at an cnoimous ex- 
pense to the metiopolis. To say nothing of the hardship that 
this involves to native villagers, who regard a journey beyond 
their own district as we should regard a journey to Central 
Africa, the expense involved in engaging Lnghsh counsel and 
paying attorneys’ bills, the delay and mystery of the whole 
proceedings, arc sufficient to deter any one but a rich men; 
so that the agmieved ryot prefers infinitely to submit to his 
wrong, and the * independent Anglo-Saxon” has immunity from 
justice as well as from trial in a “Company’s” court ‘To say 
nothing of the impolicy of continuing a systom wlich must 
leave a Very unfavourable impression as to our good faith and 
impartiality in the minds of the native population, its injustice 
is so obvious, that one can but wonder that 1t has been allowed 
to exist so long. 

The ua ie urged by the planters in favour of their ex- 
emption—that justice is badly administered in the Company's 
courts appears to us to tell just the other way. If bad for 
them, surely those courts aie much worse for the natives, whio 
do not possess the advantages of wealth, social position, and 
natural cnergy, which cuxblo the founcr to sctuin English 
counsel, and yn other ways to do battle with any incapacity on 
the part of the judge, or co1uption on the part of the witness 
‘If the courts are bad, let them be reformod, not for the sake of 
any ong class of the community, but for all classes , and we are 
quite sure that nothing is so likely t6 insure tlus reform ag the 
continued liability to their jurisdiction of such a class as the 
sturdy English planters, determined to havo justice, and to 
expose any defects in the administration of justice by which 
they suffer, The evidence taken before Parhament in 1853, 
and the debates and enactments of the Legislative Council, show 
that the improvement of tho comts has not been forgotten ; 
but doubtless there is much to be done ‘Tho objections urged 
against the Company's cour(s by the planters are mainly the 
following #*(1) that the judicial officers of the Civil Service 
presiding in tliese courts have no legal trainmg.,.(2) that some 
of the junior magistrates and nearly all the assistant-judges in 
the civil lew-comts are natives, and consequently not above 
the reach of corrupt influences; (8) that the law adimmistered 
is not English law, and.{4) that security ef person and _pro- 
perty is placed at tho mergy of poxjured witnesses, forged docu 
ments, and fictitious charges. ‘I'he Indinn officials reply ta the : 
first of these assertions “by stating that, ag regards the miagle) 
trates’ courts, the simple nature of the law ac aero 
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~ privilege of appeal 1o the judge's court, and the state of socioty, 
render unnecessary the careful legal traiming so requisite im 
England in consequence of the complex staté of the law and 
the very different state of things They point out that the 
B oposal to substitute Enghsh barristers would not answer ; for 
ut few persons who had been called to the bar would be found 
willing to come to [ndia on the condition of having to waat for 
the post of magistrate until they had qualfied themselves for 
Losers the examinationsin Indian law, language, and customs, 
escribed in our last article Until so qualified, their meie 
legal maining, it is urged, would be of no use whatever; while 
the taining of the young aivil servant, which he gains during 
his career as an assistant, in trying petty cases under the eye 
of the magistrate, m conducting police investigations in the 
villages, and in takmg down evidence in a boundary dispute, 1s 
just what is wanted. They add that, as regards the higher or 
Judges’ courts, men who show incompetency for presiding in 
them are not promcted, and that seventeen years’ experience in 
* the magisterial or revenue courts will give any “average” man 
sufficient legal traming for judicial dutics in India (2) In 
respect to the native magistrates and assistant-yudges, it is as- 
seited that, as a general iule, the charge against them is not 
well founded, that the superior education in the English colleges 
which most natives have received who hold these posts has 
given them a better moral instinct, and that the great danger 
of detection and of losing a position they so greatly prize is a 
sufficient check. - (3) It is mged that the body of law known 
as the Company’s Acts and Regulations, based orginally upon 
the old law of the country, and specially framed with reference 
to the institutions, tenures, and customs of the people, and 
more especially the new code now under consideration, is much. 
better adapted to accomplish the ends of justice than the 
English law. (4) As to the prevalence of pajmy in the courts, 
and the insecurity of property and person resulting therefrom, 
no change in the law or the administiators could afford any 
sufficient 1emedy. ‘This is one of the penalties which tho 
planter must pay fcr coming to India; and he should bo sa- 
tisfied when he sees that the Government, by pomoting the 
spread of education, are doing their best to raise the character 
of the people, 

Strong as is the position here taken by the Indian Govern- 
ment, we are aware that ther 13 yet much 100m for impioye- 
ment in the courts, and more still for tho greater security of 
tenure and the suppression of fiaud’ apd violence on the part of 
the native landlords, as well as of perjury in tho witnesses; but 
we believe that the governois of thg different provinces and 
presidencies, as well as the Legislative*Council, have honestly 
and constantly kept this object m view, and that the new code 
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will tend greatly to promote its accomplishment Apait, how- 
ever, from what mere enactments can accomphsh, caie must be 
taken that the varied and highly responsiblo duties falling to 
the lot of the Indian magistrates, and the high judicial func- 
tions which are performed by the judges, are not allowed to 
fallinto the hands of men whose youth, nexpenence, or natural? 
incapacity unfits them for such a position. In our last article 
wwe showed that most caicful precautions had been adopted for 
many years past to secure the necossary qualifications , but wo 
are quite aware that, during the last two or three years, the 
large Increase ot teritory, unaccompanied by any coirespond- 
ing inerease in the numerical strength of the Civil Service, has 
obhged the Indian Government to broak though the usual 
rules of age and standing. This should be looked to, and the 
strength of the Civil Service increased, though how this is to 
be done in the present state of the Indian finances we know 
not. It was anxiety to save the expense consequent on increas- 
ing the numerical force of the Civil Service which led to the 
fatal practice of employing the best men of the army in civil 
duties; and the same financial difficulties mect an Indian re- 
former at every turn 

There is another improvement, however, which docs not in- 
vyolve this embarrassing question of finance more caro should 
be exercised in the selection of the judges It is not sufficient 
that persons very decidedly and obviously unqualified for the 
judicial office should be excluded; nonc should be appointed 
who do not show actual and undoubted fitness. Under the 
present system, by which there is only ow? hne of promotion to 
the successive grades of magistrato, collector, and judge, every 
man looks forwaid to the judicial office Loo much ag a matter 
of course, in order that he may enjoy the salary of a yudge’s 
appointment as the reward to which te is entitled after a car 
tain number of years’ service, Now it is quite right that a 
certain length of service should entitle a man to a certain in- 
crease 1n hus allowances, but it is not nesessaiy 10 accomplish 
this object that a good revenue or police officer should be made 
ajudge. Let every civil servant be enabled to gain some ge- 
neral knowledge of all departments during the fist yeas of his 
sorvice, and after that be appointed to cne particular line,-—~ 
either revenue or police or judicial, according as Ins‘ special 
idiosynerasy may moro particularly fit him for the one or the 
other,-—-and let him get his increased allowances in that ling, 
when time and good service have entitled him to the same 
This suggestion is not ourg, but one which has been Aequently 
made by distinguished mgmbeis of the service to whuch it re- 
fers; and we are suie that its adoption would greatly inerease 
its officiency. Before ddnoluding this part of our subject, wo 
would call attention to the following impartial testimony from 
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the recent work* ofa French gentleman for some yeas resident 
in India: 

“We merely affi:m that, on the average, as a body, by its integrity, 
its talent, and experience, 1t [the Civil Service] is equal to its task ; 
that never have magistrates of gicata integiity, collectors more dis 
‘interested, judges move independent, ruled the destinies of native popu- 
lations ;—in a woud, that the great bulk of the Crvil Service is awouthy 
yépresontative in India of one of the nations that lead the van of Du. 

-“ropenn civilisation ” 


Kecping in vicw the fact that India is not a British colony, 
but an Asiatic empire administered by the British Chown, wo 
do not see how one single class of the Indian community—the 
English planters can claim a right to participate in the ad- 
ministration, when from the nature of the case all other classes 
are excluded from such participation, No such thing as repre- 
sentative government can be possible in India for many gene 
rations , and so long as that is the case, the planters must stand 
on the same footing with the other classes of the population, if 
we are not to violate the first principles of equity This would 
be the case even if the planters were regaided with confidenco 
and attachment by the native population , but it 1s fiequontly 
stated by the Bengal missionaries —who would generally be 
regarded as impartial and well-informed witnesses—that the 
pluuters as a clas:, with of course many exceptions, are cun- 
sidered by the natives as oppressive, because they compel the 
native peasantiy to grow indigo for them against the wish or 
prejudice of the native labourer, so that disturbances and affrayg 
are not uncommon. What, then, would the natives think of 
our giving the planters the power of legislation ? 

We have spoken throughout of the planters, as if they weie 
the only parties to the recent petition and others of a similar 
kind received fiom time to tame from Calcutta, because although 
they are signed by many of the merchants, brokers, and trades- 
men of Calcutta, these latter classes sign them more on account 
of their sympathy with the planters, whose agents and partners 
they are, than on tieir own account For their own part, they 
only suffer indirectly from any supposed maladministration of 
justice in the interwor, as ther residence 1n Caleutta gives them 
the privilege of resorting exclusively to the Queen’s Comt and 
to English law. As regards the mercantile community of the 
thee great Piesidmoy towns of India, we should be heartily 
gladly to see their mterests represented by the appointment of 
one of their number to the Legslative Council “The experi 
ence and advice of such a man as John Cowie would be valu- 
able in the settler ent of commercidi questions, and the mea- 
sure’ could he carried out without th€ deast semblance of injus- 
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tice .—indeed, the appointment might be made for five yeavs, 
a native of India al of Great Britain being altenately se- 
lected. But it should be understood that such a concession 
was not made as a matter of constitutional right, but simply 
as a measure of good policy, and resumable at the will of the 
Governor General Such a measure, however, is not likely to 
be promoted by the production of such petitions as that received 
by the last mail from Calcutta, F 
As illustrating the feeling entertained towards the planters 
by the natives of India, the following extract from a speech do- 
livered recently at the Lown hall in Calcutta is worth quoting 
The speech was delivered by Baboo Rajendia Lall Mittra, a 
native gentleman, who, in point of scientific acquirements and 
general abihty, holds the very highest place among his country- 
men, We do not quote his 1emarks with approval, for we think 
they contain mischievous exaggeration, and are wholly mistimed 
at such a crisis as the present; but we do so to show the hght 
in which the planters are regarded by the people of Bengal. | 


“Devoid of the mouts which characterise a true Englishman, and 
possessing all the defects of the Anglo Saxon race, these adventurers 
from England have couied rum und devastation to wherever, they have 

‘one Ask the red Indian in the pranies of Noith Amaiioa, and ho 
Will say that the antagonism of the does Saxon adventurers has within 
a hundied yems 1educed their number from half million to forty thou. 
sand What 1s it, but the antagonism of the swoopmgs of Ingland and 
Holland that has driven the Bosjeman and the Caffe to the inhoapit- 
able sands of Contral Africa? In Austalia and New Zealand, the bat- 
tle is still being fonght, and ere long tho natives of those places will be 
numbered with their dinotho1a,—things that wore. and yet 1 ia these 
adventures who pretend to dread the antagonism of the Hindoo, these 
ave fhe men who having made England too hot for their rosidenco, 
come ad mise icordiam to complain of our rivalry. They tolk of thow 
energy, education, and high civilisation Tey boast of the capital 
that they bung to India, and the vast number of mon who find employ- 
mont from their wealth, Smely never was a moxe consummate case 
of making a mountain of a molchill. Taking the cost of the whole of 
tha mdigo produced in this part of the country at a million and a half, 
we shall have scarcely a crore of Guropoan agricultural capital in all 
India, and for its sako the country could not havo a greater curso than 
the Anglo-Saxon planters, who havo been by ther own mussionaries 
denounced os the groatesé tyrants who have evar been permitted to 
fatten on'the rummation of inoffensive and helpless peasunts—mon whose 
like can be had only in the slave owners of Virginia ’ : 
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SOCIAL POLICY IN INDIA. 


[Prem te Leonomast af A iguat 15,1857 J 


Iw proportion as it becomes more evident that the recent 
events ac owing io a reli,jous panic, there is an increasing 
disposition to trace its origin to some more remote cause than 
that which immedittely presents itself Phlegmatic and reason 
ing Englishmen will not understand thet men who are still but 
half-savages can act fiom blind and sudden impulses instead of 
long enteitained and deep-scated impressions ‘Thus 1s the 1¢a 
son why Messis Whiteside and Disrach find willing hearers 
when they seek to ascribe the mutiny to any such definite 
“cause as the dissatisfaction of the Sepoys with recent legislation 
in India, in connection with the laws of inheritance and of 
widow-marriage While no evidence of a clear or satisfactory 
kind is adduced in support of such a hypothesis, wo think there 
are many facts which point to an opposite conclusion. In the 
first place, it must not be forgotten that at least three fourths 
of the Bengal army came from Oude and Haj pectin, where 
the action of the Government, in respect to social or educational 
reforms has necessarily had no opportunity, as yet, of making 
itself felt, Then there is the fact that no such cause of dissatis- 
faction has been in any instance brought forward by the Sepoys 
themselves When the men of the 19th Regiment had heen 
disbanded and expressed their deep contrition, they were ques- 
tioned privately as to the motives which had actuated them, 
but they professed to be utterly unable to account for thoir 
apprehensions, merely alleging that men of other regiments 
had told them that the Government intended to take away thaw 
es Notwithstanding the absence of personal sympathy and 
ree intercourse between the Sepoys and the English officers of 
the present generation, which has no doubt rendered the former 
so accessible to the mfluence of designing persons, and so oredu- 
lous of any absurd stories concerning Government proselytism, 
it must not be forgotten that thero are many officers of Genoral 
Hearsay’s standing, who, like him, havo always sought and ob 
tained the confidence of the native ofiicers- Yet not one has 
eyer heard any thing which would lead him to suppose that the 
efforts of Governmcnt to promote the education of the people, 
and the emancipation of widow8, ov to'secure the right of pri- 
yate judgment in religion, were regaided with any suspicion or 
irritation by the Sepoys Mahtary mon of the “old school” in 
Incha are notoriously opposed to the reforming tendencios of the 
last twenty yeas, and would have been only too ready to detect 
and report any such disaffection All that General IIeavaay, 
wlio was adduced by Mr. Whiteside in the TTonae of Commons 
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as a witness on this point, is able to say is, that “perhaps” the 
Dhurmma Sobha Se Hindoo Conservative Socicty) of Caloutta 
has instilled disaffection into the minds of the Sepoys No 
grounds whatever are adduced for the supposition, utterly im- 
probable as it would seem to any one acquainted with the 
Hindoos of Calcutia, and with that entire absence of intercourse 
between them and the Sepoys, which a difference of language 
and of habits must necessarily create It 1s nothing but a sur- 
tnise, which the nature of General IIearsay’s political and pyro- 
fessional pieyudices would readily incline him to adopt 8a 
military man, he would rather believe that a military disaster 
had arison from causes beyond the scope of military adminis~ 
tration ; and as an officer of many yeas’ standing, ho probably 
retains the morbid fear of any thing like the progress of “ Euro- 
pean ideas,” which was at one time universal in India 

With reference to the particular Act of the Indian Legisla. 
ture, which, as beng the most recent step in the course of social 
reform, has been more especially selected for comment, the 
circumstances which attended its passing into law have been 
strangely overlooked, There was no precipitancy or disregard 
of public opinion on this question. The movement in its favour 
originated wholly with the native community, and the question 
was discussed for years before it came before the Legislature 
After that, every opportunity was afforded for a free expression 
of opinion on the subject of the Draft Act published for the 
public consideration For years, many eminent Tlindoos had 
‘written and spoken on the great sooial misery and moral degra. 
dation to which every Ilindoo widow was exposed by the state 
of the law, which rendered 1t impgssible for her to mary again 
—~oven if she lost her husband in childhood ; and the petitions 
presented to the Legislature for the legalisation of re-marriags 
were not by any means confined to the members of what is 
called the “Young Bengal” party, but represonted the wishes 
of numbers who retain all their old attachment to Ilindooism, 
and who ais not acquainted with tho Enghsh language and 
literature. What is still moie remarkabls is, that the promoter 
of the movement was 4 Brahmin and Pundit, who possesses in 
the highest degree the venciation and yegard of the Iindoos, 
in consequence cf his pre ominent acquaintance with the sacred. 
language and scripture of their race, And he commanded the 
sympathies of a considerable number of the most distinguished 
men of his class by a sovies of publications which showed con- 
clusively, by (quotations from the saned writings, that the xe- 
marriage of ILindoo widows was not forbidden. Soveral peti- 
tions were cf course presented by persons objeoting to the 
proposed Act, but notwithstanding the meat length of tims 
during which the subj&ct ‘was Ay and the notorjoty: 
which the question attained k~ ad that the Seyoyy 
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expressed no opinion and showed no interest whatever in the 
matter. If, as has been said, they regarded this Act of the 
Legislature as an objectionable interference with thew rehgious 
customs, they would have signed the petitions which were cir- 
culated every where for the purpose, or at all events have made 
their opinions on the matter known to their officers 

It is, moreover, an error to suppose that now for the first 
time in the history of Indian admmistration measures have 
een mtioduced which are subversive of Iindoo customs, and 
that for this reascn other no such attempt should have heen 
made at all, as Mi Disraeli asserts, or only made, according to 
Mr Whiteside, after an immense merease in our military force, 
with a view to crush all opposition, It seems to be forgotten 

that the custom of Suttee, 0: widow burning, stood precisely on 
“the same footing as that of widow celibacy. There was as strong 
religious sanction for the one 4s for the other, the aguments 
urged against interference with the former rite weie the same 
as those urged against the later measure ; while the opposition 
in the forme: case was ton tunes stronger than that difered in 
he latter. The greatest alarm was expressed by officials of that 
day, who thought that the suppression of Suttee would cause 
the loss of India Loid Amherst resisted the cdunsels of the 
Court of Directors, and it requned all the moral courago of 
Lord William Bentinck to carry out that great reform. ‘This 
was done in the year 829, and from that time to this not only 
has thove been no manifestation ofill-feeling, but the propriaty 
of suppressing this custom has beon so*gencrally acquiesced in 
by the whole people of Intha, that even the Native Sintes have 
one by one followed our example It is a curious fact, and one 
which has an important bering upon the present question, 
that considerable anxiety was felt as to the manner in which 
the suppression of the rite of Suttee would be received by the 
native army, and that a distmguished official of that day 1¢- 
corded an opinion that the enactment “would be regarded by 
the natzve army with nearly total indifference, as the cwvil en- 
Getments of the Government generally are” *. 

We believe, theefore, that there is no ground whatever for 
attributing the mutiny to the social reforms initiated or pro- 
mated by the Indian Governmant. No doubt it mayht hove been 
otherwise; and it is not impossible that 2 vagu3 porception of 
the fact that Hindooism has been losing much of its vitahiy, 
may have increased the iiritation of the Brahmin Sepoys, which 
was aroused 1m the first instanco by a fear of losing the privi- 
leges alluded to on a previous oceasign And if this had beon 
80, to inquire how it should affect the couise pursued of late 
years by the Goveument in India—ig an important question, 

which it is very desirable should he faifly and fully met in the 
% * Kaye on tho Admmstiation of the Last India Compony. 
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House of Commons [If there are really any public men who 
conceive that the moral and intellectual } rogiess of the people 
of India should not be promoted, as having a tendency to ex- 
cite opposition and to “offend native prejudices,” let that opi 
nion be frankly and clearly avowed, that we may see how far it 
meets with the assent of the Ifouse and the nation generally. 
It should at the same time be clearly understood what has been 
the exact nature of the policy pursued in India, and what are 
the particular measures which are open to question as having 
a tendency to excite disaffection So far as we are informed, 
that policy has always beon that of stict non interference with 
the religious tenets of the people, and er tire abstinence fiom 
all proselytism, combined at the same time with the steady pro 
motion of mental and moral improvoment, by facilitating the 
ptogress of education and the diffusion of knowledge on the one 
hand, and on the other by the gradual extinction of customs of 
a degrading tendency, which, though directly the result of the 
native systems of religion, do not form an essential part of those 
systems, ‘It seems to us that while both true policy and public 
faith should 1estrain us from interfaing with the free exercise 
of thei religion or the performance of the duties it enjoms (in- 
cluding, of course, the preservation of caste), we me equally 
bound to promote the knowledge and appreciation of the great 
laws of morality, and to remove all legal impediments to the 
adoption of such social usages or altered religious views as 
an improved moral sense may dictate ‘This is the policy 
which the Indian Goverhment have of late years adopted; and. 
we think it highly desirable that when msinuations are repeat 
edly made, as they have been made lately, that such a policy is 
open to question, the Ifouse of Commons should give out no 
uncertain sound, but state in clear and unmistalkeable terms 
whether that policy has its support or not. The people of India, 
as well as the Government of India, have a tight to demand 
a clear expression of opinion on, this pomt 
We feel confident that thero me but few public mon who 
would not be willing to acknowledge that, cost what 1+ may, 
our first duty in India is the moral and intellectual elevation 
of the people consistently with a duo regard to their religious 
rights; and that we should not abstain fiom seeking the co- 
operation of the people in abrogating evil and injurious cus 
toms, merely because those customs are in some measure the 
result of their religious tenets, + ''o follow the opposite princi- 
le—ofdoing nothing that may possibly militate against the pre- 
judices of the most ignorant part of the native Poyeletee. to 
rétard education because jt would weaken the belief in oceans 
of treacle, to punish educgted Hindoos for adopting the Ohyis- 
tian religion by civil penMties, to condemn thousands of women 
to moral dogradation of the worst kind, merely because these 
‘ 
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things are the results of Tlindooism—would bo to abrogate all 
the duties which devolve upon us as a civilsed and Christian 
people, to legislate in the spirit of Hindoos and not of English 
men. , If the commonest principles of civilisation and morality 
come ito collision with, and arc opposed to, Ilindooism, Tin 
dooism must bear the responsibility of such a collision, ; 

Tlowever much it may be the tendency of a commercial 
people to look at great questions of policy from a nairow and 
materialist point of view, we believe that these views 1eally 
command the sympathy of most public men of whatever 
“gehool” And even were it not so,—were we to take oven the 
Very lowest giound,—it would be easy to show that the adoption 
of the course we have indicated would be profitable as well ag 
uight, that it is far easier and less expensive to rulo an eda- 
cated than an uneducated people; that with the diffusion of 
knowledge and civilisation, and a higher morality, there comes 
more intercouise, new wants, and that good faith which is the 
nedessary foundation of extensive trade 


. MISSIONS IN INDIA, 
[Zvtracie fiom a Letter to the Bdaton of the Ingtarer,] 


¥ * % * Tors subject is indeed important, as you justly 
romark, and can iardly be too much kept in view at a time 
when, on the ono hand, selfishness calls for the suppression of 
all missionary woik—nay, of all social and moral reform—lost 
“markets” and “empire” be endangered, and when, on the 
other, misguided zeal would inculcate a dental of all religious 
liberty, and compel the Ilindoos into s nommal avowal of 
Ghristianit y. So far from recent events proving that we have 
“interfered” too much with rehgious prejudices, your article 
implies, I think, that we ought Lo have done far more than wo 
have done for the inculeation of a puror ieligious faith; that 
as a Chuistion end a civilised nation, we have bué ill performed 
the great and sacrad duties which we owe to the millions of 
Eastern subjects whom God has committed to our charge, 

To some such general expression of opmion as this no can- 
did man could withhold his assent. But in respect to the spe- 
cific instances of neglect brought forward m your article, and 
more especially in respect to the work done by the missionaries 
of India, I thmk that your remarks aro calculated ‘ta leave a 
vely unjust impression on the minds of your reader, while 
your suggestions, if I understand them rightly, as to the mode 
in which we should seek to regenerate India, appear to mo to 
be open to the gravest religious objecti®ns I will now proceed 
to notice these two points in duo order 
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A. great change has taken place during the last twenty 
years in the mode of working Missions in India Before that 
time the missionaries, proceedimz on the brigeiple that con- 
version was a matter m which the heart was alone concerned, 
adopted no measures to awaken or cultivate the minds of the 
poor and ignoiant classes whom they chiefly addressed Access 
to the wealthy and prosperous was not easy, while the learned 
Brahmins only bewildered their would be teachers with that 
wonderful tissue of sophistry, mysticism, and stiaw splitting, on 
which a Ilindoo Pundit so especially prides himself. It is true 
the missionmies of that tunc estabhshed at then respective 
stations fiee schools for the children of the labourers and art- 
sans, but the secular teachmg was wholly left to the indigenous 
schoolmasters, and gave little more than the most elementary 
knowledge of writing, reading, and the arithmetic tables the 
missionaries’ part being confined to the Bible-lessons These 
Bible lessons were in lieu of school-fees, but as the child was 
always carefully warned by the parent and priest against 1¢- 
membering these lessons, and as he seldom stayed in the school 
beyond the age of five or six, much good could not have been done. 
So the missionary looked chiefly to the possible though unseen 
results of his preaching in the streets, bazaars, and fans, and 
weary work it was Ifhis discourse was not altogether stopped 
by showers of mud and stones, it was interrupted at every sen- 
tence by coarse abuse, irrelevant questions, or loud ridicule of 
his inelegant grammar or bad pronunciation. Iowover, occa- 
sionally a vay of hope would encourage him, a hemer would 
follow him to his house for futher information, or ask for 
copies of the Bible and Christian tracts. But too ofton this 
turned out to he a mere ruse, with the motive of inducing the 
simple-minded man lo recommend the disciple to the magistrate 
or judge for a berth in his office, and that done, there was no 
more interest shown in rehgious things I once met with a 
missionary who had toiled on m this way through sickness and 
privation for nearly fifteen ycars, distributing thousands of 
tracts aiff] hundreds of Bibles, travelling and preaching, teach 
ing in hedge schools,—a truly faithful, laborious servant of God , 
and he told me that he could not point to a, single conyersion 
asthe result.of all he had endured and suffered. ‘There was, 
however, one very important work accomplished in those days, 
viz the translation of the Scriptures into the various Jan- 
guages of Lindostan, as well as the preparation of school-baoks 
and elemontary scientific works in those languages, We must 

, never forget what we owe to the Baptist missionaries of Seram- 
*pore,—Carey, Ward, and Maishman,—who devoted then lives to 
this great work, denying thomselves ‘all but the bare necessaries. 
of hfe that out of theix” small incomes they mght build and 
maintain schgols and chapels They lived and died in exile), 
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with none of the comforts and conveniences which in modern 
days make o tropical hfe endurable, contomned by the Euro- 
pean “adventuyers,” and regarded as so mischievous by British 
governors that they were not allowed to put a foot beyond the 
ittle Danish colony of Serampore. 

As to any actual tangible and immediate results, then, of 
the system pursued in those days, there were hardly any—save 
when some great famine or pestilence bone the starving 
peasantry to the doors of the missionaries, offering to be bap- 
tised, they and their children, for the sake of relief; this lead. 
ing, as once in Lower Bengal, to the establishment of entiro 
“Christian” villages, which ave still extant. But in these cases 
there was so little cultivation of the mind and character, and 
gross animal habits were so strong, that it is doubtful whetler 
there was any great gain. Still it was something to have the 
children, although the missionaries in chaige of these villages 
speak very despondingly even of the present generation Tho 
vices and degradation of countries cannot be rooted out m one 
generation, and these “converts” belonged to a race of men 
unusually poor both in mind and physique. 

Tho experience of many years proved the necessity of 
adopting a different course of action, and about twenty years 
ago the attention of the missionaries was called to the increns- 
ing desire among the young men at all the large towns for 
instruction in the English language and the scicnccs of the 
West,—followed as this was by the rapid decay of superstition 
This result had been accomplished by the Government having 
on the one hand established a large number of very officiont 
schools, and having on the other hand promised employment 
and advancement in the pubhe seivice.to all distinguished stu- 
dents of good character. Dr. Duff, a missionary of the Church 
of Scotland in Calcutta, saw that the true field for successful 
woik lay among this class. He accordingly went among tho 
young Ilindoo students, invited them to attend lectures on 
Christianity, to propose questions or objections, and to main- 
tain free and public discussion under his guidance.” Ile was 
eminently fitted for such a task by unusual rcadiness, oxten 
sive knowledge, and ieal eloquence, and his influence was 
giently felt “Young Bengal” entered upon a new era, dis- 
cussion societies were formed, newspapers and periodicals set 
on foot; polytheism, Coolie maniiages, widow-celibacy, and 
caste, were condemned as abominations; and a taste for Eng- 
lish literature became the fashion, Last of all, Dy. Duff csta- 
bhshed a great high school and college for a thousand students, 
in which a complete course of instruction, from the rudiments 
of English and Bengali to ‘conic sectrons, Milton, and Sanserit, 
was offered free of all charge, but on the express conditicn that 
évery student should, for o certain number of hoprs, overy day, 
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attend a course of instruction in Bible history, Christian evi- 
dences, and theology The institution was filled at once, for 
schooling fees were required m the Government colleges, and 
those who could not afford to pay them took the risk of con- 
version without much fear of falling into any such danger 
Other missionary soci¢tics followed that of the Scotch Church ; 
and there are now upwards of five thousand students at mis- 
sionary institutions in Calcutta and the immediate neighbour 
hood — The wsble result is not large, fo. the number of siu- 
dents annually baptised is probably not more than ten on the 
avauge, Uut this is not the only :esult A kuowledge of 
Christ’s gloiious life and teachings, the *yonderful dealings of 
God with man during the Jewish period, are conveyed to thou 
sands in a greater or less degree ; and the impressions left by 
that teaching must contribute to the gradual diffusion of higher 
principles of conduct, better feelings, and ultimately to the 
public avowal of the Christian name, though not perhaps m 
the present generation. IZundreds must be better and happier 
men for such knowledge, although they have not the moral 
cowage to undergo the sacrifices involved in a decluation of 
Christian behef At present the social stigma attaching to the 
name of Christian is so great, that the weak and pliant Tindoo 
cannot generally find the requisite strength for the excommu- 
nication which baptism involves Ile may call hunself any 
thing else a Vedantist, a Deiss, or an Atheist; and so long as 
he conforms to some of the principal ceremonial observances, 
he is not persecuted, ‘The neighbours still have their proces 
sions and music, the women their swectmeats, and the priest 
his offerings, so no one suffers and, tharefore, it 18 2 matter 
of no consequence what he believes. But directly Chustianity 
is embiaced, and caste js lost, there is an ond of these things. 
Besides, Cluistianity is hated for other reasons than these. 
hated by hypocritical Vedantists and shallow sceptics quite as 
bitterly as by the old Ilindoo worshipeis of Vishnu and Siva, 
—because it rebukes their immorality, selfishness, falschood, 
and cowardice,—hated because it does not Mattor their intense 
arrogance and conceit,—because it tells them that a conscious 
ness of their sinfulnegs and moral degradation is the fist step 
in the true path. - 7 7 * 

From the moment that a Ilindoo is pubhely baptised, he 
becomes an outcast from his father’s home, is scoffed at by 
friends and relatives, or abused with foul words , debaried from 
ever crossing the threshold of his home, of secing his mother 
and sisters again, ‘That in spite of such persecution, the mis- 
sionaries are able, year after year, to induce a small number of 
young ITindoos, with all ther timidity and thew strong attagh. 
ment to home and family, to make this sacrifice, is a siriking 
proof of the strength of their convictions, and of their having 
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an intelligent living faith This is a result of which the mis 
sionary bodies in England and America may well be proud ; 
and they feel it,- for year after year are greater exertions 
made, rmmense funds are subsciibed, and men of first rate 
ability and scholarship are sent out by the Estabhshod Chinch 
of Scotland, the Fice Church, the London Missionary Society, 
the Church Missionary Society, and the Society for the Piopa- 
gation of the Gospel. There are no abler or more faithful men 
any where than Dr Duff, Dr. Mackay, Dr Kay, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Smith, the Rev. J. Mullens, the Rev James Long, and the 
Rev. C, Bomwetch 

I ought not, however, to omit stating that in the Upper 
Provinces, wheie the progress in English education has not 
been so great as in Lower Bengal, the nussionarics have beon 
establishing schools of a very superior description, where the 
instiuction is given entirely through the medium of the veina- 
cular, and noimal schools for native Christian teache1s, who go 
through a complete course of instruction in the sciences, San- 
sclit, and theology. The magnitude of such a task may be 
conceived when I say, that in these schools not a word of 
English is used, and that text books have had to be composed 
for the purpose, in which the ideas of Butler, Paley, Arnott, 
Somerville, and De Moigan, are rendered by teams derived 
from the Sanscrit 

* * #* Tn Bangal the Roman Church does little or no 
thing towards the conversion of the natives. I have never seen 
or head of a Catholic missionary in that part of India. The 
puests (Portuguese, Italian, and Irish) perform the mass for 
their small congregations, and do but little, if any Uung, else, 
The bulk of ther congregations consists of Portuguese half 
castes; and I have never seen so ignorant and debased a popu- 
lation calling itself Christian Their language is a aes of 
Portuguese and Bengali, while ther habits, food, and manners 
diffe yery little from those of the low Mohammedan population, 
The following anecdote will illustiate their mental and moral 
condition <A Portuguese half-caste, residing at a station where 
a priest had been for some years in charge of a Catholic con- 
gregation, came dming tle temporary absence of the latter to 
the Protestant chaplain and expressed lus wish to have his 
children baptised. The chaplain, knowing that the man was 
leading a life of open immorality, questioned him as to lis mo 
tives in making this request ;>when he replied, “ 0, of course 
they must be baptised, or they will lose their caste.” I was yvo- 
siding at the station where this conyersation took place. * * 
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THE ALLEGED EXCLUSION OF TILE BIBLE FROM 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS IN INDIA. 


[Tun following letter was addvessed to the Rev. J. Scott Por- 
ter, of Belfast, in reply to an inquiry as to the truth of the 
assertion that, while the reading of the Koran and the Shastors 
was permitted in the Government schools in India, the Bible 
was rigorously excluded. The reply was published m the 
Northern Vhig ] 

It should be remembered that the position of the Govern- 
ment schools in India is very similar, in respect to this ques- 
tion, to that of the National schools in Teland. When the 
Indian Administration first entered on the worl of education, 
some thirty years ago, there was ho desire for instruction of 
any sort among our Indian subjects,—much less for instruction 
in the English language and the sciences of the West. It was 
only by igs ie that the people became aware of the gieat ad- 
vantages which would accrue from proficicncy in these things, 
—such as honourable and lucrative employ ment, and the acqm 
sition of wealth and social position. Moreover, the general 
belief in Ifindooism had not thon given way, as it has since 
Idolatry prevailed in full force among all classes; and any 
attempt to teach Christianity in the public schools would have 
been regarded with anger and disgust The Indian Govern- 
mont, therefore, had to choose, as the British Governmont have 
had 10 choose in Ireland, whether they would afford a purely 
secular education to the people, or none at all 

It may be objected to this view of the matter, that the suc 
cess of the missionary schools in India proves that the appie- 
hension was misplaced. I veply, in the first place, that at that 
time (thirty years ugo) missionary schools would not have suc- 
ceeded as they do now, becuuso the Government teachers of 
Goldsmith, Cowpor, ‘ddison, Newton, Somerville, and Black, 
had not then cleared the wuy for direct religious instruction, 
by sapping the foundations of ITindoossm, in a practical demon- 
stration of the falsehood of its chronology and geography, and 
of the supelior morality and nobleness of Christian essayists 
and. poets. 

In the second place,’I I would point out that even now, swith 
all the progress that has been made in destroying supastition 
and polytheism, the only natives who send thei childyen to 
missionary schools are thoge who cannot afford to pay school- 
fees. No man who is tolgably well off will send his child to 
a missionary school, and I,have scores of times been applied 
to by the sons of poor m&n for a small allewanes to gave them 
from the hardship of attending the missionary, and to 
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enable them to go to the Government institutions instead; J 
need hardly say that I always refused As to the assertion 
made, in the Inguuer and elsewhere, that “tho Iindoos read 
the Bible in their own schools,” I can only say that, during the 
two years I occupied the post of Inspector-Gencral of Schools 
for South Bengal (contaming a population of about ten ml- 
lions), no such cnse ever came under my notice, and I believe 
the statement to be utterly untrue m regard to the general 
piactice of the Hindoos ‘It is possible that the Bible may 
have been read im one or two ILindoo schools, but certamly not 
m mere 

Let it be remembered too, that even to this day, and with- 
out any direct religious teaching, our Government schools have 
been too Christian for the Mahometans of India, who, with rae 
exceptions, have stood aloof from them Rather than learh 
science and philosophy from Christian writers, they have al- 
lowed the Ifindoos to monopolise all the places of power and 
trust which they once held under Government, and which aio 
now given as rewards to distinguished scholais in the Govern- 
ment colleges. 

Even supposing these special difficulties had not existed, 
there would have been that great difficulty which has attended 
the question at home, and which has emberrassad tho wisest 
men of all parties, viz. if religion be taught, who is to teach it, 
and Low? No possible solution wuld have beon arrived at by 
the Government there, any more than at home, which would 
not have called forth violent opposition from all religious bodies 
among our countrymen except, perhaps, from tho one body 
whose views were more or less favoured, 7 

Such being the facts of the case, will any temperate and 
eandid man say that there was any other course open to tho 
Indian Government than that of providing the best meal und 
intellectual instruction in its power, placing before tho pupils 
of their schools the best works of the best ethical and scientafic 
writers of our Christian country, and so preparing the way for 
the direct religious teaching of the missionaries, and affording 
them this great boon without such condstions as would have 
insured its rejection? 

In the above remarks, I have taken it for granted that, by 
the alleged “exclusion of the Bible from Governmont schools,” 
it is meant that the Bible 1s not made a class-book, and that 
direct Christian teaching is Not imparted The words igken 
literally would not convey the truth; for, by a distinct resolu. 
tion of Government, passed some years ago, it was o1dored, that 
a copy of the Bille should be placed in evory school and col- 
lege library, an] I may .emark,an explanation, that overy 
Government institution has a lenditg-hiamy attached to it, 
for the use of the teachors and pupils. ‘The works of many of 
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our principal religious writers may be found in most of theso 
libraries. 

The assertion would be still more untrue if it were meant 
to convey the impression that the Bible was excluded from all 
Educational Institutions having any connection with Govern- 
ment In the preceding remarks I have spoken of schools and 
colleges supported wholly by Government, and conducted by 
Government servants. But it must not be forgotten that, three 
years ago, the grant-m-aid system was introduced throughout 
India, and that, consequently, the Government now supports 
with liberal aid all missionary schools which ae willing to ac- 
cept it, thaugh dircct religious instruction and Bible reading 
is the most prominent feature in the course, 

It is also a mistake to agsert that, whilo the Bible is ox- 
cluded from the Government schools, the Koran and Shasters 
are read there, for no direct religious instruction whatever is 

iven in those institutions, any more than at University Col- 
iar London, or the Queen’s colleges in Iveland But, as some 
small portion of the time of tho students is occupied in giving 
them a thorough knowledge of their own language, 1b 18 neces- 
sary that they should read, translate, and parse native works, 
and this occasionally necessitates the us2, as a mere lesson in 
fanguags, of books more or Jess connected with their religious 

elief. 

Tlaving thus bgt to the special question contamed in 
your note, let me take the opportunity of saying a few words 
on the general question of the interference of Government in 
the worl: of christianising India I cannot understand how it 
is that men, who in England are such warm advocates of tho 
Voluntary principle, who seo so much to deprecate in State-roli- 
gion, should advocate a line of policy in India which is directh 
opposed to that which they desire to see followed in England, 
Why can they not trust the cause of Christian teaching to the 
efforts of the missionaries, and the gradual progress of roligious 
truth to the voluntary efforts of religious men of all classes n 
India and athome? ILow is it that those who see no disespeat 
to religion in tho creation of institutions like that of University 
College, London, shotld be so angry when tho same principle 
is adopted with far greater cause in Calcutta and Madras? 
Tow as it that Nonconformisis in England, who see so clearly 
the evils of a State-Church in the worldly, selfish, and meree- 
nary motives which it brings thto spheres of thought and ac- 
tion where all should be pure and spwitu2l—in its destruction 
of fice thought, moral cowrage, and conszientiousness—in its 
obstruction to the progregs of theology and religious faith— 
should call upon the Goysrnment in Indie to tempt the Tin- 
doos to lying professions of belief, in the desire of obtaining : 
the favour of their rules and employers—in the passion f° * 
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place and powel, which is so marked a chayacteristic of tho 
Tlindoo people? At present, we can trust in the public avowal 
of Christian belief by a Hindoo, because that act involves 
severe sacrifice Tis first step is the most difficult, the most 
glorious,—the mos! essential test of his sincerity. Ifo has really 
"to take up his eross,” in proof of his desire to follow Christ 

At present a convcrt suffers much and gains nothing. As a 
genoral rule, he is in a worse position in respect to worldly 
comforts and emoluments than any other young Bengalces of 
good education ; for they are sure of advancement if clever and 
well conducted. The convert, instead of becoming a merchant's 
clerk, or an assistant in a Government office or law-court, tales 
the humbler and less 1emunerative position of a catechist or 
preacher; for theemissionaries are seldom willing 1o trust these 
young men to the dangers and temptations of the world, away 
from mission influsnce, while, on the other hand, they must 
keep in view the great object of strengthening the body of natiwe 
missionaries, to whom alone we must look for any great exten- 
sion of Chiistian teaching among the millions of Ilindostan. * 

Now, what would be the effect 1f Indian Governments and 
officials were to hold out temptations to a hp-profession of 
Christianity? Why, the present test of sincerity, so good for 
the convert, and so great a source of confidence to the mission- 
ary, would be lost for ever, and the sacred cause would be per- 
vested to all manner of base and meicenary purposes, Yet; 
because we will not do this, we are held up, at public meetings, 
in pulpits, and on platforms, in secular and religious nowspa- 

ers, as traitors to ow own religion, who patronise Vishnu and 

rahma, but deny Christ! There may have been truth in such 
an accusation a quarter of a century ago, but the assertion now 
is a cruel and ungenerous fiilschood. ‘The officers of the army 
and the Civil Service show their attachment to their religion by 
Jargo subscriptions to mission schools and churches—by their 
very regular attendance at public worship _evon occasionally by 
attending missionary meetings—and by their exemplary lives 
and generally high moral conduct. 

The Government shows its attachment to Christianity by 
the stoppage of all public works on the Sabbath, by maling 
the evidences of Christianity one of the subjects which may be 
taken up for a degree in the University , the obligation of pass- 
ing in Jewish history for the same degree, the discontinuance 
of any tribute to the Temple 6f Juggernath, the Act for the 
protection of converts from the loss of ancestral properly re- 
quired by the Thndoo law, the Act«prohibiting the eal of im. 
motal books and pictures; the abegation of Sutiee, infanti- 
cide, selFimmolation, and other suck practices, arising out. of 
the native superstitions. Yet, with ‘these facts, the English 
Bese and _puptt concur with the Jnguirer in asserting that 
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the Indian Government “has not done justice to its own faith” 
—has “ connected itself with demoralising practices”-—has done 
nothing to civilise the people of India! 

Such is the reward which public men in India, toiling on 
from year to year, for ten or twelve hours a day, without re 
mission from labour of any kind—in oxile from the comforts, 
security, and blessings of home—but labourmg faathfully for 
the regeneration of India, in the carnest desire to falfl the 
great trust delivered to thom; such is the rewaid wluch they 
recerve at the hands of them countrymen at homo. 


London, October 19, 1857. 


THE ANNEXATION OF OUDE, AND ITS ROLATION TO 
THE MUTINY, 


being a Review of “ Tho Rebellion in India - Ho v to prevent another, 
By John Bruce Norton, Richardson Brothers 


[Published in the Leonomist of November 7, 1857] 


Mn, Norron is a barrister at Madras, as well known for his 
ability as for his active antagonism 10 the Indian Administra- 
tion I1is ostensible reason for publishing the ‘above work is, 
that the “Gagging Act, as he calls it, provents any comment 
in India on the events now occwring there. This is a 1ather 
unfortunate remark for » writer to begin with, who proceeds to 
assure hig readers, “that no single statement which I havo ever 
yet put forward has beon shown to be untrue, or even incor 
rect ;” for we defy any man to show us any newspaper im Eng 
land which comments more frecly upon the proceedings of the 
Government than the Indian press has continued to do sinee+ 
the paasing of the Act alluded to. All that the Indian Govern- 
thont did was to-prevent tho press from" being made a means of * 
spreading sedition, or discontent, and of wonkening the confid- 
ence of the native community in the strength of the Government, 
That it had no further intention, and that the press was lef 
free to make comments upon the Government, however unjust 
or however severe, so long as it did not actually endanger the 
public safety,—will be sufficiently evident to any body who will 
take the trouble to read the Indian newspapers But when 
native newspapers published pxoclamations from the King of 
Delhi, and when English newspapers informed their native 
readers that the Government had no strength, no resources, no 
claim to respect ox confidence, and whcn all this time the 
preservation of the eutpird hung upon a thread—which unead 
was the confidence of the flative community in English vigour., 
—it was surely timo to give the Executive Government the 
power of restraining such  dangérous abuse of liberty #The , 
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swearing in for general service all recruits All this has beon buning 
into theh souls, and the annexation of Oude has brought things to 
a climax’ ‘What has Oude to do with it? I oxclatmed: ‘when £ 
was with my own regiments, tho men appeared to like the idea,* 
‘Tine, sahib,' was the 1eply, ‘they liked it at fist, for they thought 
you paid them to conquel, keep, and tax other countries , but that you 
would not exact tax to any amount fiom the country where they came 
fiom, from their famihes but they found the dhffercnco ; that mstcad 
of being better, they me woise off than before, that they, the lodly 
Trahmins and Bajpoots, cannot lod it as they expected , that their 
Bhaces [brethren] in the Nawabee song couldn't dumke [lord it over] 
the Nawab, and live fice as they did before ; im shogt, that thoy like 
not the fraternity and equality of our Inw in Oude, * 7 


Such evidence ag this is surely not worth much; and we 
have on the other side facts like that reported by a recent mail, 
to the effect that My. Commissioner Greathed having been spe. 
cially directed to examine all mutufeers arrested in his division 
as to the motives which had actuated them, one and all per- 
sisted in attiibuting their conduct solely to the apprehension 
of losing caste It is not true that the Sepoys have since been 
using the very cartridges which gave rise to this frightful epi- 
demic, while the utter absence of any “method in thoir mad- 
ness,”—the invegular, fitful way in which the disease has mani- 
fosted itself, the sudden changes of feeling which have passed 
over men who had withstood Suess for months,——the whole 
history of the mutiny in fact,—show that, ag regards the muss 
of the army, there could have been no organised pro arranged 
plan no conspiracy whatever. Partisans who have a “cage” 
ta prove, and pedants who have a pet theory to substantiate, 
object to this view .f the matter, but it is the only one war- 
ranted by the facts 1s they appear to unprejudiced men. Tho 
admirable letters of “Indophilus,” in the Z2mes of the 22d and 
23d October, on tlus subject, are well worth perusal. Thero is 
far too great a disposition among all parties to ignoro every 
fact connected with the mutiny that does not favour their own 
theories and prejudices < My, Disrach’s party ignores all ovi-~ 
dence that points to any conclusion other than that of the 
mutiny heing caused hy the “imrighteous Inst of territory,” 
The friend of missions will have it that the mutiny has been 
saused by too great a regard for “idolatrous customs.”; Tho 
{ndian of the old school 1s sue that the colleges, missionaries, 
md the legalisation of widow’marriages, have caused all the 
tschief It would be a wiser and more candid course to watt 
until furthdr events, and the complete investigation which ‘will 
follow when the present conflict is over, shall show more clejaly 
what are the various causes which haye in various degrecs|in- 
fucneed the seveal classes who have originated or taken plart 
this mutiny. Thuis may be very tiregome to hot and imipa- 
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tient politicians, but it will save many frcm the humiliation of 
being “Hansarded” with unpleasant remmiscences of articles 
and speeches which time will in the ond perhaps prove to be as 
absurd as they were smart 

No wonder that so clear headed a man as Mr. Norton should 
every now and then be smitten with a sense of facts being 
against him , for, in spite of his condemnation of the Indian 
police, civilian judges, and revenue meddling, he is obhged to 
admit that “the great bulk of the people ~the ryots and culti 
vators of the soil—ara hetter off nndar ony Government than 
tunder any of its predecessors Our policy is all in their favour. 
We have released them, at least in the Presidency of Madras, 

Avorn the thraldom of their lords, who governed them ruthlessly ; 
we have done much to level/’tho distinctions of caste, and to 
raise the pariah to a higher social platform. We have striven 

, to educate the lowest, rather than to keep knowledge locked up 
exclusively in the breasts of the fortunate few.” And again: 
“Tt is not possible to conceive a greater crlamity to the people 
of India than the present dissolution of the bonds between 
them andus Pen cannot describe, heart cannot conceive, the 
misery in store for the natives of India, if every European were 
massacred to morrow, and they handed over to their own de- 
vices Internccine war, anarchy such as the world has not 
witnessed, would follow our destruction ” 

Exactly so; and this is the reason that, although, as Lod 
Metcalfe says, “the domination of strangers—in every respect 
strangers,—in country, in colour, in“dicss, in manners, in 
habits, in religion must be odious,” they still feel that, on the 
whole, there 1s substantial justice, such as never was known 
under native rulers—one law for rich and poor—infinitely 
greater security of person and properly, and the deswe to 
govern rightly, notwithstanding occasional blunders ansing 
from the fact of our being forcignors and aliens, Although, 
as we havo said, thero is no evidence to show that “the po- 

, licy of aggression, spohation, and confiscation which chatac- 
terized his (Lord Dalhousie’s) administration” has “loosened 
our hold upon the respect of the natives,” and “shaken their 
belief i our good fn and honesty of intention,” iv may be 
worth while to take this opportunity of considering how far 
Mr. Norton has succeeded in showimg that there has been any 
such policy, and that we have done any thing to justify such 
loss of confidence in our good faith. Wo have not space to 
enter into the circumstances connected with the Upto of all 
the Native States “confisvated” by Lod Dalhons%, but will 
select the one which Mr, Bisraeli would consider to be the most 
flagrant instance of thisgQjunous policy, viz Oude. , 

The position taken by Mr. Norton is, that we claimed a 
right which had no existence, of “interfering in the adminit- > 
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tiation of an ally’s country,” and of “making its Government 
square with what we considered it should be ; —that by a 
treaty of 1837 we were bound, in the event of misgovornment, 
to take only temporary charge of the kingdom ;—that the evi- 
dence contained in the Blue-book as to its misgovernment ig 
“suspicious” and “cooked ,”—and that a catalogue of crimo 
similar to that contamed in General Outram’s report “ might 
easily be prepared 1n many of our own districts.” Now what 
are the veal facts so strangely and perversely ignored by this 
and other writeis,—presuming, as they do, upon the want of 
information possessed by thew’ countrymen in all matters relat- 
ing to India? 

“The present dynasty of Oude,” as Mr J P Grant says in 
his admirable Minute, “are not, and never have been, inde 
pendent sovereigns, but were made sovereigns for the first 
time even in name by ourselves.” They were mere “scobah- 
dars,” or viceroys, of the Great Mogul at Delhi, and never chs- 
puted his mght to remove them at pleasure The British Go- 
veinment succeeded to the position and mghts of the Mogul, 
both generally and specially, m relation to the Soobahdaus of 
Qude, So far back as 1779, Warren Ilastings complained to 
the vizier (for the title of King had not then been assumed) 
of the “disorders of the state,” and his “detestable choico of 
ministers” Lord Cornwallis, after residing at Lucknow, ob- 
served severely upon the “ continued depravity of the adminis- 
tration and desolated appearance of the country,” stating that 
the “revenue was collected by force of arms, the amils were 
left to plunder uncontrolled, and the ryots deprived of all secu- 
rity from oppression In Lord Mornington’s time, the vizior, 
finding he could not carry on the Government, proposes to 
abdicate,—which Lord Mornington st:ongly advisod him-to do, 
and to vest the administration in the Kast India Company, 
“observing the wveterate abuses which perverted tho adminis- 
tration of justice, and destioyed the foundations of public pros- 
perity.” The vizier altered his mind, but he was compolled 
to enter mto the treaty of 1801, by which ho ongaged “to 
establish such a system of administration as should be con- 
ducive to the prospanty of his subjects, and to act in con. 
formity to the counsels of the officers of the Hast India Com- 
pany.” On our part we undertook to protect the vizier, and 
support him by our arms against all foreign and domestic 
enemies. This we have done faithfully, preserving the ruler 
by our rages from the treachery of kindred, mutiny, and 
rebellion , But how has the viziertobserved his part of the 
treaty? Why, every successive resident at the coutt of Luolk- 
jnow, and every successive Governo(ieneral, has had to de- 
el re, in the strongest terms that language could convey, the 
opible misrule and oppression exercised ‘over the unfortunate 
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people of Oude,—the basest prostitution of justice, universal 
anarchy, and misery. Lord Wellesley, Lord Mornington, and 
Lord William Bentinck, all .ecommended that the British 
Government should assume exclusive authority in Oude, as the 

“only remedy for the gnevous sufferings of the people. Let 
us make a few selections at random from the correspondence 
of the last fifty years In 1801, Lord Wellesley speaks of Oude 
as “one of the most fertile regions of the globe, now reduced 
to a condition of the most afllicting misery and desolation ” 
A few years after, the resident states that tho landholders 
wore oxposed to the systematic extortions of the contractors to 
whom the Nawab farmed the assessments, and whom he autho- 
riscd to levy their demands by the most violent and oppressive 
means, From 1815 to 1822 “the Bntish troops were con- 
stantly employed against refractory, Zemindars, and more than 
seventy of their forts were dismantled ;” while “gangs of armed 
robbers, on one occasion 400 in number, made frequent and 
desperate inroads into British territory.” 

At last, in 1847, Lord Ilardinge gave the King of Oude 
(for the vizier had assumed the ttle of King) two years to 
establish law and order, telling him that, if at the end of that 
time the stipulations of the treaty were not observed, the ad- 
ministration of the country would be taken from him At the 
end of that time, the resident, General Sleeman, well known 
as a great friend to Native States, reported that “ things were 
no better ;” “the only persons, save the females, who now seo 
‘and speak 1o the king are the minister, tho smgets, and the 
eunuchs ,” “there are 246 Loris having 476 cannons held by 
the landholdas,” “the towns, villages, nnd hamlets are com- 
monly deserted and in rus ,? “ of judicial courts there are 
none, save at the capital,” the police “sell their reports as 
monks sold their indulgences.” “I have before mo a case in 
which the wives and children of the landholders and cultiva- 
tors of whole towns and villages were driven lately offin hun- 
dreds, like flocks of sheep, and sold into slavery.” In 1854, 
General Outram was appointed resident and oidered to send 
in @ special report upon the state of Oude, Ile, too, 1s known 
to have ever advocated the maintenance of the remaining 
Native States, but was obliged to report even a worse state of 
things than we have depicted, and declared that there was no 
remedy but that of assuming the administration. 

The following is an extidct from a private letter from 
Lucknow, ‘written before the annexation of Oude, and pub- 
lished in the Culoutia Rewer - 

* Onde has beon subjected to the most fearful ovil which we be- 

{ hove can visit 1 communigy;—the evil of a Government which unites 
profligacy to idiotey. Slowly, and almost without obsayation, its 
property has passed away. Its revenue has déclined fiom four mil- , 
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lions gterlmg to seventy lacs of 1upees. Its population has not only 
beon decimated, but reduced one-half, Lvay lind of orde has dis- 
appemed. The police has ceased to exist. ‘I'he revenue is farmed to 
eighteen Chucklidars, who obtain tho appointments solely from bribeiy 
of the low favountes of the comt ‘Tho money which they pay-in 
ia anticipated years before 16 is due, and is reduced ono half by the 
numejous hands through which i passes Tho usual courso of pio- 
ceduia 1s something after this fashion. The Chuekhdar, with a strong 
body of troops, selects a few villages, or a 1ich Zomindary, for Ins flab 
demand Té is for the regulm revenue plus a Solatium. Doth are 
paid with considerablo readiness 1f the village has not been recently 
harried, or stormed, or visitod by the king, or by any other pestilence, 
The taxation of Oude is not by itself very oppressive , and as for tho 
Solatium, that is regarded as a matter of course, a mere expression of 
respect for a superior This once secmed, the Chuckhdar makes © now 
demand. He shill, howaver, usually covers 1b with some pretext, His 
troops are in revolt, and he must pay them at once; or his commis. 
gariat is out of order, or there is a manufactued balance of aricars ; 
ox, in short, the lambs father abused the wolf ‘The villagers, or Ze- 
mindars, anticipating something of the kind, are not quite unprepared: 
with tears and menaces and imprecations, and sometimes with a show 
of fighting, they still pay, then the Chuckhdar comes out without dis- 
guise. “He seizes all ths women he cnn lay hands on, and demands a 
rangom under the thicat of insults to them, which to an oiental ao 
worse than death. Sometimes the terrible threat extoits the remainder 
of tha vietime’ homd = — Sometimes, partionlarly among the Hindong, the 
thrent fills them with despair, the unfortunates tuin to bay, and, sword 
in hand, cut their way throngh to the Company's teriitory, Some- 
times, too, they defeat the Chucklidar, and take to the mountains, 

. More fiequently the village is assaulted, all the property harmed, and 

* the women sumendered to the Inst of the soldiny The scone is 
1epeated again and again; and the Chuckhdar frequently emerges 
from a district which be has turned into a desert with sacked citics 
* * * Occasionally, as in the mstance of Naupurah, a whole goun- 
try is laid waste; but it matters nothing at Lucknow. ‘Tho king’s 
fovomites havo money, and the king has, to uso Cailyle’s expression, 
‘unspeakable peace within doos.’ ‘Woo to the Chucklidar, howevor, 
if he presumes to retain too much of Ius wealth, Tho courtiers arg 
then awake to humanity; complaints are listoned to; ho is ordeed to 
disgorge ; tied by the heels to a high roof, covered «with oil, and placed 
in tho sun; thrown among hornets; bunt witl, hot ons’ on tho am 
pits and tho thighs ‘The sponge is quickly squeezed, and king and 
oon tiers quickly get drunk out of the proceeds, * * * 

As we rode homewards, I noticed two scenes I shall not readily 
forget, The one was the blackened’ shell of a house, where a Hindoo, 7] 
his wife, and two cluldien were, twelve months ago, burnt alive 
because the man was unable to comply with the demand of a favowite 

+ eunuch for fifty rupees. The king at firsteresolutely refused to punish 
Ate authoi of this deed; and when severely pressed, placed him for 
ree days in open arpest. Tho second aight was a young woman, 
yoevidently beautiful in form, walling along,—a man with a pistol on 
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half cock behind her. ‘ Who is this, quoth I, ‘and what is the pistol 
for? ‘Probably sho is gomg to some noble, and does not like it; the 
pistol will Jal her if she thes’? * 

Do those scenes never end in bloodshed? said I, ‘It is the last 
day of the Mohmium, said he. ‘The Molhm.um costs about six hun- 
died lives a year in Lucknow,’ 

‘Why is not mdigo giown? said I ‘Well, it has beon tied; two 
Englishmen tried it; ono was murdeved, the other had to fly: there 
is no security for hfe and mopety here” ‘There aro upwards of one 
hundred houses in Lucknow, all taxed and registered, mhabited not by 
women but by men, Was Gomorrha woise? such is hfe in Lucknow.” 


Still Lord Dalhousie was anxious to escape from the storm 
of misrepresentation which he knew would follow the adoption 
of this annexation measure, but ,offacd to cany it out before 
he left India, if the British Government desired it As to right, 
then, there was no doubt. The ruleis of Oude have, in spite 
of warning after warning, for more than fifty years, successively 
and systematically violated ther engagements; they were not 
independent sovereigns either by precedent or treaty, and 
were removable at our pleasure: the treaty of 1801 having 
been violated, we had a right either to form new engagements 
with the king, or to assume the administration of his territe- 
ries Was it not our duty, as the paramount power, respon- 
sible for the well being of the people of this dependent terri 
tory, to save thom from such unparalleled oppression? Wea 
we to think only of one man, and sacrifice millions? 

The ouly technical difficulty in the way was the fact that 
Lord Auckland had drafted a treaty m 1887, which had been 
signed by the king of Oude, and by which it wns provided that, 
in the event of the state of things not improving, the British Go- 
vernment should assumoa the administration jor a time The 
treaty was at once disallowed in England, but the fact was not 
‘communicated to the king, Subsoquently to this, however, Lord 
Ifardinge gave the king duc warning of the consequences of 
his taking no step to improve tho country, and 1t cannot there- 
fore be said, that the omission in question aflected his mteresta 
in any way. 

Instead of Seheasing these chaiges of “xapacity” made by 
writers like Ma, Norton, we think it would be wiser to recog. 
nise the fact that thee is some overruling pinciple or law at 
work, which is beyond our control in reference to dies Eastern 
nations No candid man can tead tho history of India without 
failing to obsorve that the great and striking featme of that 
history is, that while for more than half a century every suc- 
cessive Governor-Cencigl has. proceeded to, India with tho 
most sincere and publicly-declared resolution of preventing any 
extension of gur donitdry,—while the Hast India Company atid: , 
the Parliamont have vied in uxginig upon thelr toutenants thes! 
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observance of this resolution,—yet in spite of themselyos—in 
spite of the Court of Directois and of Parliament the torri- 
tory has gone on increasing, whether the Government wore in 
the hands of an Auckland, an Ellenborough, or a Dalhousie, 

We must acquiesce in the fact, and, recognising therein the 
operations of more than human power, perform the work which 
ig so mantfestly assigned to us, without looking back ta the 
past with useless regrets and unfounded complaints, 


INDIAN PROSPICTS, 
[Prom te Economist of August 8, 1867 ] 


e 

Ir any thing is clear in the history of the late mutiny, it is that 
the present state of things was not foreseen by any living being, 
and least of all by the actors themselves The events of each 
day have pioduced those of the next, and appear to have been 
more or less as follows. It having been found some years ago 
that the Brahmin Sepoys objected to serve boyond the confines 
of Hindostan from feax of being obliged to eat forbidden kinds 
of food, a “ general_seryige” order was passed, under which all 
new recruits were enlisted on the understanding that they 
would serve wherever required The innovation, however, was 
looked upon with extreme suspicion by the older men, who 
feared that with increased demands for foreign service, the 1ule 
might be made retrorpective, and apphed to them Thus fear 
has steadily increasel and become more lively than ever, as 
fresh domands for “general soi vice” troops were occasionod by 
the extension of our territory in Burmah, and then again last 
year by the Persian and Chinese wars Precisely at* this mo- 
ment arose the rumcurs of an intention on the part of the 
British Governmentyio convort the people of India to Chris- 
tianity by force. A‘thousand stories flew like wildfire through 
every cantonment and bazaar, and the new suspicious looking 
cartridges were appoaled to as positive proof of thew truth, 
Ht matters little by whom this idea was fostered, by seditious 
Pretoians jealous of their privileges, or by the emiasaries of a 
dethroned king,—the panic giew from day to day, until evory 
man in the army firmly believed that his faith and salvation 
were in peril,—that the honour of the gods was at stake. Tho 
memory of honours gzined undér the British flag, the attach= 
ments to individual officers with whom they had scived in 
Gabul and T'erozepore, the habits of a lifetame,—were forgotten 
in an instant in the presence of so great a danger, and the 
‘Bengal army was gone for ever ° 

vhese"events could not but load +8 another and equally 
serious devélonment. When the Ifindan Senovs first manifested 
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uneasiness about tho cartridges, they were only laughed at 
by their Mussulman comrades, But the events at Meerut and 
Delhi at once evoked the old fanatic spirit of Islam, which 
never sleeps, but ever waits for » fresh “baptism of the sword.” 
TLindooism is toleration itself compared to the Ingotiy of Mo- 
hammedanism, Our rule has little weakened the hatred of the 
infidel felt by every true believer; and every insurrectionary 
movement that has taken place in India for the last quarter of 
a century has had its origin in this feeling, The Patna con 
spiracy, the religious war in Oude, the Ferazee riots in East 
Bengal, the Moplah massacres 1n Bontbey,—are all instances in 
point Fortunately, however, the Mohammedan portion of the 
population bears a very small proportion to the Iindeo One 
danger, nevertheless, that we have in some degree to appre 
hend at the present moment is a religious war, a war in which 
every trne Mohammedan and some Iindoos may think st their 
sacred duty to take part at any sacrifice, and inespectively of 
all political motives, There are, however, other dangers Many 
motives besides those of a religious kind must have been called 
into play by the present crisis. Othor chjects must have sug- 
gested themselves as casy of attainment, bosides the triumph, 
of the true faith, We have said that Mx, Disraeli was utterly 
wrong in treating this as a national rebellion instead of a mil- 
tary vovolt We have said, and we cantot too strongly repeat 
our conviction, that the mass of the population are with us, 
Yot, however much the cultivator and the merchant may value 
the security and peace which our rule has given thom, there 
ave, no doubt, some dangorous classes by whom scemity and 
peace are regmided ag a nuisance rather than blessing, Our 
monotonous and rigid system of goyenment 1s dotested by 
illiterate and active chicfs, thusting lke savages for physical 
excitomont, and by such mon as the debauched King of Oude, 
anxious for pleasures which evon the wealth we leave then 
cannot buy—for the onjoymont of power, and the right of 
abusing it. 1¢ is one of tho best signs of our influence in 
{ndia, that tho native chiefs romain so long in awe of our 
power, and faithful to their pledges of alliance Bat the inter- 
est they lake in the present cnsis is not likely to be diminished 
when, like the chief of Gwalior, they find thew armed contin- 
gents demanding 10 bo led to Delhi. And it must, no doubt, 
he contemplated as not impossible, that any considerable delay 
in crushing the mutincors may encourage not only Somdia and 
Holkar, the Mahraitas, but even the ruler of Nepaul with his 
army just yeturncd fom an unsuccessful campaign, and the 
Nizam, to join the Bengal army in an attempt to mush tho 
British power, But thoygh anh ® contingency should stir us 
to plompt action, we h&ve no reason to feat that it will ever be 
reglised. ‘Lhe politcal powors of India might hope something , 
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fiom « revolution; the people at large would have nothing to 
hope, and much to fcar. 

Now the probability of the dangers we have here indicated 
depends mainly on the view taken of our posttion alike by the 
priests and the chiefs. very day’s delay in the accamplish- 
ment of the one great event must have increased their hope of 
success, and our danger of their rising If Delhi has not fallen 
befo.e the stimulus of such a hope takes the form of actual 
revolt, we shall have, no doubt, a great war before us, and, in 
that case, further reinforcements mus Oumediately be sent 
out,—though, even then, in the attachment of the people at 
large we shall find the greatest facilities for rapid success If, 
on the other hand, men competent to form an opinion on this 
important point come to the conclusion, with the facts before 
them as to the number and position of the additional forces 
moving to the aid of General Barnard, and other details, that 
Delhi would be taken within a week of the last accounts,* there 
is probably no fear of the conflagation extending in the man 
ner we have indicated. In that case, the reinforcements already 
despatched from England will have been sufficiont. 

The conclusion to which we are led by these considerations 
is, that with every yeason to beheve that the timely fall of 
Delhi would put a real end to ow dangers, we should yet be 
prepared for the worst; and that we should be ready within 
twenty four hours of the arrival of the next mail to send off 
large additional remfoicements, including both cavalry and 
artillery. If it is still thought that we cannot use our steam- 
navy for this purpose, steamers of the mercantile marine must 
‘be engaged, on the understanding that the Government shall he 
at liberty either to despatch or to discharge them on the arrival 
of the next mail In tho mean time, an attempt might be made 
to gain the Pasha’s yermission for the tiansit of some portion 
of ths reinforcement; through Egypt, And if that 1s found 
practicable, the consul at Alexandria should at once send on 
orders io Suez or Adon (without further refercnce to England) 
for the engagement of thansports for the troops cither to Kur. 
rachee or Bombay. 

In the event of such further demand being mado on the 
strength of our home-forces, the necessity fo. some such mea-, 
sure as that indicated in our issue of the 25th ultimo becomes 
still more urgent We refer to the suggestion that an Act 
should at once be passed empowering the East India Com; 
spiny to increase ther European force, with a view to the re- 
hhef of some of the Queen’s regiments now in India We then 
Feo out that a much larger European army must be per- 

anently maintained in place of ther yative regiments which 
“have been lost 3 but wt must also be borne in mind, that over 
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hats the usual military wants of the Bengal Presidency, 
amense military police will be necessary for the next two 
vee years, for the suppression of the selious raids and 
ys, the plunder of ireasmues and f@brics, Dacoities and 
, 4 dlesale murdes, which may be expedt@d to take place from 
one end of Bengal to the other, on the part of some fifty thou- 
sand disbanded soldiers and five thousand released prisoners, 
The extent of this danger will be appreciated when we men- 
tion that, in addition to those civil stations where troops are 
ordinaily maintained, there nie in Upper and Lower Bengal 
upwards of sas stations, having each a ireasury, a jnil, and the 
ordinary complement of civil officers, without any protection 
whatever, excopt such as is afforded by a fow police guards. 
armed with nothing better than a sword. But in addition to 
the maintenance of a military police, the measme which was so 
effective in giving peace and security to the Punjab must now 
be adopted and rigidly enforced m Bengal: it must be made a 
crime, pepiapenle with imprisonment, for any private poison to 
be found with arms. j 
We think we have sufficiently shown, at the beginning of 
this article, how completely the nature of the case should ox- 
clude all pretensions to estimate the course of these events 
beforshnad 3; how utterly they axe beyond the limits of human 
rescience, as they axe out of the range of previous experience, 
i i8 therefore, we think, most unicasonable that, with coach 
change of view, each adoption of new mensures, caused by the 
gradual change of events, a cry of dissatisfaction should bo 
raised, as if those vents could have been foreseen. This was 
the spirit in which the announcemont made by Lord Palmeys. 
ton in reference to the militia the otha, evening was mc We 
have never for a momont doubted as to the wtimate result, 
The destiny of Gngland i India,—tho great pw poses for which 
wo have been placed there,—are 100 obvious to admit of such 
a doubt; but the facts placed before us by the Iast mail, while 
they completely refute Mx, Disach’s hypothesis of the popular 
character of the Indian disaffection, indicate the sini of 
providing against the natural restlessness of ambitious native 
chiefs, and the necessity of being fully and immediately pre- 
parod to meet them, 


TUE END. 
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